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LASELL FEMALE SEMINARY. 


Ten miles west of Boston, on the Boston and Albany Rail- 
road, is the charming village of Auburndale, not unworthy 
the name of that spot made classic by the muse of Gold- 
smith,— 





‘* Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the plain.” 


The whole region is remarkable for its picturesque scenery, 
for the richness of its soil, and for the extent to which culti- 
vation and taste have developed its natural features and re- 
sources. Hence the several villages that bear the name of 
Newton are famous all over New England. Auburndale, if 
younger in point of settlement, is equal, and perhaps superior, 
in some respects to her more aged sisters. But between a 
bevy of such lovely country beauties it is hard to decide 
which ought to bear the palm; certain, it is, however, that 


if ever an educational institution was wisely and fortunately. 


placed, that is Lasell Female Seminary. Like Jerusalem, it 
is “ beautiful for situation,” beirtg planted on a hill surrounded 
by hills. To render it still more like Jerusalem, it has a 
“pool,” or rather, a chalybeate well, which bids fair to dis- 


tinguish the village, to the extinguishing of its earlier fame. 
It was the aim of the founder of Lasell to make it a school 
for young ladies, of the very highest and choicest grade — not 
a place merely where girls may acquire a few showy accom- 
plishments, without any substantial base, but where solid 
culture would be made as prominent, and be pursued as thor- 
oughly as in any ladies’ seminary or college in the land. This 
is just what is needed, what every judicious parent who has 
daughters to educate and provide for, most earnestly desires ; 
and this, Lasell has done and is doing. Another aim kept con- 
stantly in view is the health of the students. A frail, broken- 
down encyclopedia of female accomplishments is one of the 
most useless of human beings. And yet the system of female 
education as generally pursued in our fashionable institutions 
and high schools, has this unfortunate tendency much too 
generally. The reason is, because only one part of the duty 
of the educator is attended to — the mental training ; while the 
physical and moral culture are left to take care of themselves. 
The whole tendency of the present system of education, both 
in public and private schools, is to overtax the memory, and 
unduly excite the already too delicate organization, and con- 
sequently to shatter the whole nervous system. It is absurd 
to suppose that the acquisition of a good, sound education 
involves the risk of such a calamity, and yet we are assured 
by reliable authority, that the number of boys and girls who 
“ break down ” in our schools at the present day, is alarming 
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to every thoughtful person. We know of judicious parents, 


aware of this fact, who are actually weighing in their minds be- 
tween some kind of a hap-hazard education for théir children, 
picked up at home and here and there, and the almost inevit- 
able consequences of the usual school system. Now there is 
nothing in study, properly taken, which should weaker the 
nervous system, or in any way retard the natural develop- 
ment of the physical nature ; but, on the contrary, give tone 
and vigor and elasticity. Education, to be true, cannot be 
partial; it must affect the entire individual — mental, moral 
and physical. A large, overgrown, swarming hive of an 
institution cannot do this; and here the Lasell has the advan- 
tage. The number of the students is so small, as to warrant a 
careful study of the mental and physical peculiarities of each, 
so that no one may be taxed beyond the limits of ability, or 
overlooked, for the want of intimate personal acquaintance. 
Where the number of pupils is limited, of course the teachers 
are enabled to bestow more time and attention upon each. 
The educational discipline is not that mechanical, regimental 
process, in which weak and strong, good and bad, slow and 
fast are all treated alike, so long as they make a show of con- 


formity, no matter at what sacrifice, “to certain iron rules. 
The institution of which we are writing, combines all the dis- 
ciplinary regulations of the strictest school, with the sweet and 
genial amenities of domestic life. ‘This is a rare feature. Nor 
is such the case because it is Lasell Seminary ; it is because 
those who have control of the establishment, both by disposi- 
tion and design, cause it to be so. The school may not always 
be in such keeping. It was not Rugby that made Arnold the 
successful teacher he was; it was Arnold that made Rugby 
one of the first and best of English great schools. 

Such advantages, of course, are not to be procured for 
nothing. It was not the intention to see how cheap a school 
can be made, for a school of this size cannot be made cheap, 
if it be good. The plan too often pursued is, to fix upon the 
price to be charged, and then make up the board of teachers, 
etc., to fitit. The plan here has been to try to make the 
school just what it ought to be, and then charge what such a 
school really costs. But while ne reasonable expense has 
been spared in making up the arrangements, it has still been 
the aim to keep the price within the medium range, so as to 
bring it within reach of as many as possible. 

Here this school diverges from many high grade semina- 
ries. While the institution is made of the very highest order 
so far as relates to an advanced English and Classical course 
of study, and while the very best advantages are afforded for 
the study of Music, Painting, French, etc., there is still very 


special attention given to the rudiments of a good} English 
education. Nothing is neglected here: Very few schools 
give such special attention to Spelling, Pronunciation, Read- 
ing, the Elements of Arithmetic, Grammar, ete., as this. 
The /irst effort is to teach pupils to read, write and speak the 
English language correctly and with ease. The most back- 
ward pupils are put into the hands of the most experienced 
teachers, and carefully trained until they have acquired cor- 
rect habits of study and thinking. 

This article would be incomplete did we not give our read- 
ers the fol'owing facts. The expenses of the Seminary, are for 
boarders, including Gymnastics and tuition in English and 
Latin, $875 per year, or $125 per term, payable each term in 
advance. Day scholars per term, in English and Latin, $25. 
In addition to this there are moderate extra charges for Music 
on Piano, Singing Lessons in private, Music on Organ, Modern 
Languages, Drawing, etc., varying from $5 to $30) ‘All fur- 
ther information will be cheerfully furnished by the Principal, 
Rev. Charles W. Cushing. 

The picture’ that illustrates this article, though a pretty 
faithful likeness, must yet necessarily leave much to the 








imagination. The exquisite verdure of the trees and lawns, 
the aroma of flowers and leaves, the sweet, pure air and the 
song of birds, cannot be transferred to paper. Hay p “is the 
young lady whose educational home is Lasell. 





A brother narrates this novel story of clerical intrusion : — 

“ Last Sabbath as a matter of courtesy, and in compliance 
with the wishes of a few persons in my congregation, I gave 
_up my pulpit for the day to a minister of the Christian de- 
nomination. At the close of the afternoon service I received 
from him the first intimation that he was about to baptize one 
| of the prébationers in our Church. I oo eet Ht in 
| the desk, and told him such a proceeding was an infringement 
| on the mghts of our Church, and evinced on his part a great 
lack of ministerial courtesy. He replied that as she was not 
a full member of our Church he had a right to baptize her, 
and proceeded to do so. I would like you to inform us 
through the Heratp if ministers of other denominations have 
aright to baptize our probationers without consulting us.” 

This is the boldest attempt to steal lambs from a flock, that 
we have lately, if ever, heard of. The impudence 6f the in- 
truder was unequalled. Of course he could claim no such 
| rights, and we are surprised that his presumption soared so 
| high. 

AB hn a az. 

John Stuart Mill says:— ‘Royalty isan anomaly in the 


modern world, in marked opposition to its customs and princi- 
ples.” What says The London Recorder to that ? 
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@riginal and Selected Papers. 


—@—— 
THE FIELD SWEET-BRIER. 
I love the flow, @out with spring, 
And whe ry be t, white or blue, 
It mattereth to me not ing, 
For when Dgee them full of sun and dew, 
My heart dot get so full its delight, 
I know not Blae from red; hor red from white. 


Sometimes ¥ghioose the lily, without stain — 
The royal Fege sometimes the best I call, 

Then the low daisy, @ancifig ‘with the rain, 
Doth seem to me the finest flower of all ; 

And yet if only one could bloom for me — 

I know right well what flower that one would be ! 


Yea, so I think my native wilding brier, 
With just her thin four leaves, and stem so rough, 
Could, with her sweetness, give me my desire, 
Ay, all my life long give me sweets enough ; 
For though she be not vaunted to excel, 
She in all modest grace aboundeth well. 


And I would have no whit the less content, 
Because she hath not won the poet’s voice, 
To pluck her little stars for ornament, 
And that no man were poorer for my choice, 
Since she perforce must shine above the rest 
In comely looks, because I love her best! 


When fancy taketh wing, and wills to go 
Where all selected glories blush and bloom, 
I search and find the flower that used to grow 
Close by the door-stone of the dear old home — 
The flower whose knitted roots we did divide 
For sad transplanting when the mother died. 


All of the early and the latter May, 
And through the windless heats of middle June, 
Our green armed brier held for us day by day, 
The morning coolness till the afternoon, 
And every bird that took his grateful share, 
Sang with a heavenlier tongue than otherwhere. 
And when from out the west the low sun shone, 
‘Tt used tojmake our pulses leap and thrill, 
To see her litt her shadow from the stone, 
And push it in among us o’er the sill — 
O’erstrow with flowers, and then push softly in, 
As if she were our very kith and kin. 


So, seeing still at evening’s golden close . 
This shadew with our childish shadows blend, 
We came to love our simple four-leaved rose, 
As if she were a sister or a friend. 
And if my eyes all flowers but one must lose, 
Our wild sweet-brier, would be the one to choose. 
Attics Carr. 


WOMAN’S MISSION. 
BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 
One of the lady speakers at the Woman’s Rights Con- 





vention at Indianapolis, stated that when her daughter was: 


born, she turned to the wall and wept, because the baby 
was a girl. I guess her own mother would have cried 
harder than she did, if she could have foreseen that her 
daughter would ever be capable ‘of such an unworthy 
thought. 

Another woman — so-called — declared in a conven- 
tion in New York, that she had always been ashamed that 
she was a woman. I have no doubt that half the women 
who heard her were also ashamed of her. 

Others, and these are old maids, descant long and 
piteously upon the degradation of women in the marriage 
relation. Much they know about it. Not half so much 
as they would like to. There are a great many funny 
things in the world. Scarcely a day passes without devel- 
oping the ludicrous ideas and events that make up the 
comedy of life, but among the most comical of queer things 
is the blatant eloquence of spinsters upon this subject of 
marriage. What do these women want? Something more 
than the suffrage right evidently; for there are thousands 
of our sex who honestly believe in this right, who yet ac- 
cept, without question, the happy home duties of wives and 
mothers. Thousands who receive their baby daughters as 
‘precious gifts from the great Father's hand, and never 
think of communing with the wall a la Mr. Jellaby on the 
glad occasions of their birth, Thousands more who thank 
God daily that the sweet shelter of a husband’s manly 
affection is theirs; and theirs also, the dear privilege of 
refining and adorning home for his sake. 

God himself decided the true mission of woman when 
he made her to be a helpmeet to her stronger brother. 
Not his inferior ; not his slave or drudge; but his com- 
panion, his helpmeet. Not to take upon her frail strength 
the responsibilities of government; not to lift the heavy 
burdens that the Creator has fashioned for broader shoul- 
ders; not to do violence to the delicacy of her nature; 
but always and everywhere to labor, according to her in- 
dividual powers, for humanity and the right. 

The narrow views that would confine our labors to the 
hearthstone, are so essentially selfish that they find few 
advocates among those who pretend to culture and breadth 
of mind; and it is pleasant to know that the number of 





such thin, shallow natures is daily becoming “ beautifully 
less.” 

Ministers of the Gospel know very well that their suc- 
cess a8 laborers for Christ depends largely upon the codp- 
eration of womei as helpmeets. Ever Paul, the learned 


apostle to the Gentiles, whose words are so often perverted 
into gentle hints for us to hide our light under the domes- 
tic bushel, speaks’ with reverent tenderness of “those 
women who with me in the Gospel.” Tnall the 


self-denying labors which the Bible efijoins, there. ‘are none 
in sic quiek instincts and sympathies of true wom- 
anhood t needed to harmoniously complete the work. 
Here nid women have one ‘aith, One i and a 
common experience, for, “in Christ Jesus there is neither 
male nor female.” 

The outery which accuses all earnest, active women of 
a desire to unsex themselves, has no foundation in fact. 
A woman may recognize her right to vote, and still remain 
awoman. She may also be awareof her ability to vote 
intelligently, which is more than can be said of half the 
men who exercise their right of suffrage. 

It would be strange, indeed, if we were so much more 
perfect than our brothers as to have no ultraists or noisy 
radicals among us. We admit that there are coarse, 
wrong-headed women in the world, as there are coarse, 
wrong-headed men; but in neither instance does this class 
represent the race. We donot deny the genial influence 
of the sun because there are dark spots upon its face, and 
it is unjust as well as unkind, to taunt all women with the 
objectionable measures of a few. 

An unwomanly woman is a sad sight indeed. Men 
look on her with sorrow, mixed with a sort of wonder as 
to “what she will do next,” and her own sex shrink from 
intimacy with her. But it is not noble, unselfish work, 
of whatever nature, that lowers her. Who ever thought 
that Mrs. Boardman, the devoted missionary, was unwom- 
anly, when, after the death of her husband, she made those 
toilsome journeys into the wilderness, and herself conducted 
religious worship among the Karens ? 

I never think of Mary Fletcher, stinting herself in food 
and clothing to maintain her orphans’ home, and then riding 
abroad in all sorts of weather to carry the glad tidings 
of salvation to them who were perishing for lack of knowl- 
edge, without a thanksgiving in my heart because she was 
a woman. 

I am proud of Grace Darling and our own Ida Lewis at 
Newport. They have both done what is called men’s 
work, but nobody’s sense of propriety is outraged thereby. 
Probably there is not one of the eleven men who were 
saved by Miss Lewis, who has ever thought that the time 
and strength spent in their rescue had been better used in 
knitting by the fireside. She saved a sheep among the 
rest. I don’t know its opinions on the subject. 

Did those few people who still insist that home is the 
only proper theatre for woman’s action, ever hear of Flor- 
ence Nightingale? Of Mrs. Fry, or Lady Rachel Russel, 
or Ann Haseltine Judson? Of myriads other noble 
women for whose honored names we have not space in 
this short article. 

Tt makes one sick to hear or read the weak nonsense 
that is written or spoken on this subject by persons who 
are tolerably bright in other respects. 

God made woman to be a helpmeet for man. This is 
her missions Man needed her, He was dreadfully lone- 
some without her. He needed her softness and beauty to 
complete his rough, unfinished self. He needed too, the 
mighty strength of her unselfish love. All along the ages 
he has needed her, and never more than now. It is as 
true as ever, that it is not good for man to be alone. 

But how is she to help him if she is to be shut out from 


all share in his enterprises? If she has no part in planning. 


the ways and means? To be sure, she can cook his meals, 
wash and mend his clothes and keep him physically in 
working trim; but it does sometimes happen, that the abil- 
ity torun the family machine is in the woman’s intellect, 
rather than the man’s, and her feminine sagacity has made 
her aware of that fact. 

Now, if she is permitted to fill her true position as a 
helpmeet, there will be né trouble; but it is just possible, 
as many wives will admit, that the husband, instead of 
allowing her to work understandingly by his side, takes it 
into his head to lead off by himself. The result is per- 
fectly natural. Little by little, the superior intellect gains 
the ascendancy, and the poor man, who might have devel- 
oped a dignified, manly character by the side of his wife, 
soon, by his desire for supremacy, attains the unenviable 
privilege of performing in the domestic orchestra upon the 
second fiddle. 

God has given to woman a noble mission. A mission 
to exalt, to console and strengthen, to beautify and refine 
our race. She understands and accepts the trust, looking 
forward and upward with a steady faith in the promise 
of the future. 


> 


MINISTERIAL EDUCATION—OUR WHERE- 
ABOUTS. 





BY REV. DR. BARROWS. 

A wonderful change has occurred in our Church, on this 
subject, during the last thirty years. This change, we 
propose to show, has proved partially beneficial, and par- 
tially injurious. 





One third of a century since, we had not a single theo- 
logical school in our Church; and when the writer pub- 
lished several articles in the HeRrAp, advocating the early 
establishment of such a school, he was assailed by numer- 


ous opponents in the same as a visliMGry heretic. 
‘But, sinee that time, there has probably been more 
mohey sna to endow a us th ical schools, 
than was invested in tliéendowment of all our col- 
leges and ies together!" And we judge that it is 


us for that branch of ed- 
ly in large sums. 

a growing imtélligence, wealth, liberality, 
and a high appreciation of an able ministry. And it has 
contributed largely to the elevation of both ministry and 
membership of the Church. These schools are yet too few 
among us, have too little money to support them, and too 
few pupils in them. 

The loud call for strong and accomplished pastors in 
all parts of the country, is not only undiminished, by our 
supplies, but it actually becomes more vehement and per; 
sistent. The supplies are vastly inferior to the demands. 

But, while we have been making this commendable 
progress, we have strangely forgotten, or overlooked, two 
things : — 

1. That our ministerial supplies do not yet come chiefly 
from these schools. The seminaries and colleges are train- 
ing to-day more men for the pulpit than our theologi- 
cal schools, In some Conferences this is not so; but in 
more of them it is true. And before any one attempts to 
disprove it, we hope he will consult the minutes of ail the 
Conferences, and see who are received on trial, and where 
they come from ; and then consult all the presiding elders, 
to learn where they find their numerous supplies for new 
and feeble appointments, where they grow up churches 
and ministers at once. Such supplies as these, are the 
only possible ones most presiding elders can obtain ; often 
exhorters and local preachers with very little education, 
yet having “ gifts, grace, and usefulness,” rendering them 
acceptable to the people, And, that our churches are 
growing under the labors of stch men, in many cases, is 
proof sufficient that Providénce is calling them into the 
field, though we are doing next to nothing to assist’ them 
in preparation. Their age, poverty, obscurity, or timidity, 
keep them back from the school of the prophets, and we 
fail to bring them forward, because we have no funds to 
help them, or they are not fitted for the schools. 

2. It does not seem to be understood, that, for the future, 
most of our pastors will not probably be graduates of our 
theological schools, if indeed attendants upon them. It is 
desirable they should be; but the probabilities are against 
it. Many, we know, who live and labor in and about the 
centres of our population, and seats of learning only, will 
not agree with us here. But those who understand our 
growing work, from Mexico to Canada, and from the At- 
lantic to the coasts, we think, will agree with us. 

What are the indications of the suppositién ? Proba- 
bly not enough, by four fifths or nine tenths, are now com- 
ing annually from these schools to supply our work ; very 
many who feel themselves called of God to preach, and 
have proved themselves acceptable workmen, are by age, 
finance, or family circumstances, wholly unable to enter 
these schools at all; the Church is gladly receiving the 
labors of this ‘class of preachers, and in many cases more 
gladly receiving them than those better educated, but with 
less versatility and tact for their work, though of equal 
piety. This large class of our incoming ministry seems to 
have been almost wholly overlooked by our educational 
appliances; and yet they come, wil! and must come, though 
our educational societies and theological schools may do - 
nothing for them; for without them, new fields will not 
be occupied, new and feeble societies will be left wnsup- 
plied, and from that hour we are no longer a growing and 
aggréssive Church. 

Such, in brief, is a statement of the facts in the case, as 
we understand them, And if we are substantially correct, 
what is the practical conclusion ? 

1. Our Theological Schools, to accomplish their original 
purpose — the improvement of the ministry — must lower 
their standard of qualifications for admission, rather than as 
they have done, continually raise them, or they will con- 
tinue, as now, to tu™m away scores, if not hundreds, who 
seek their advantages, because “ not sufficiently advanced,” 
Such a fact as this, could it have been foreseen by the 
original projectors of these schools, would have chilled the 
blood of every one of them! It is well said “let these go 
to the seminaries, and complete their academic course,” 
provided this is possible. But every practical observer in 
our Church knows that up to this hour in our history, a 
small portion only, of our young ministry has before it a 
clear sea, through the Seminaries, Colleges, and Theologi- 
cal Schools. The only remaining question then is, shall 
that larger class, entering the ministry, evidently called of 
God and sought by the people, be allowed to spend their 
short time in preparation, where they can have both literary 
and theological advantages? If not, we harm the men and 
injure the Church. 

But, to furnish these advantages, the Theological Schools 
must adopt or make more available, partial courses of 
study. This is being done of late vigorously by other de- 
nominations, whom we seem to be endeavoring to outrun, 
in the steepness and exclusiveness of our theological train- 
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ing, while no Church in the land has so much call for such 
partial courses, ours; and when our young and hot seal 
in ministerial education is a little abated, we hope some 
practical common sense, may possess us. If our Theological 
Schools fail to meet this manifest want of the Church, — 
the very thing for which they were established, — then the 
Colleges and Conference Seminaries ought at once to or- 
ganize this class of their pupils for the best possible train- 
ing for their work. 

While we hold that all possible education is a duty, for 
all who enter the ministry, we also hold, that neither God, 
nor His Church, calls only profound and finical scholars, 
or those to whom such scholarship is possible. Such are 
not the most useful at all times and in all places. Hence 
God ealls other and different men, who by proper efforts 
and help, become extensively useful and popular. 

Now, while God and the Church are undoubtedly calling 
such divers classes to preach, let us ask the patrons and 
managers of all our schools and educational societies, if we 
are not manifestly fighting against the Church and Provi- 
dence, while we are restricting almost wholly our efforts to 
assist one, and that a small class of the called of God ? 
What business have we to make this discrimination which 
God has not made ? 

If reconstruction is not had in behalf of the class for 
whom we plead, the signs of the times warn us, that even 
in New England, we are to bave a still greater and greater 
dearth of successful*ministers, while we are sacrificing so 
many choice jewels, for the want of a little timely encourage- 
ment and assistance. 

Istz or SHOALS, July 28, 1869. 

Tai 

Sam Lawson Ovtpone — Mrs. Stowe’s Yankee 
“loafer” is surpassed by this true story of Grace Green- 
wood’s in The Independent : — 


One of the most marked personages of old Windham 
County was a certain Revolutionary pensioner, by thename 
of Lincoln — surnamed Jonas, I believe. Living in an ad- 
joining town, he was yet well-known in Lebanon, where he 
frequently visited. Indeed, he was one whom the war had 
so unsettled that he was never at rest except when tramp- 
ing around and “stirring about.” He was a harmless, good- 
natured, cider-drinking, story-telling old fellow, whom 
everybody was glad to see, bore with, chatted with, laughed 
at, and pitied, for he was alone in the world; a sad condi} 
tion, which he however took very philosophically, consolin 
himself by sagely commenting on all the ills which ieamnial 
men and heads of families are heir to. 

Though usually idle and vagabondish in his habits, he was 
aman of wonderful energy and perseverance when once 
his spirit wasup. Onone occasion, when he had extended 
a ramble to the vicinity of Hartford, he found himself at the 
ferry ite the city, without a shilling in his pocket. He 

to the ferryman to allow him a free prom- 
ising to pay on his next visit. But the Yankee Charon re- 
fused, with a churlish “ No, mister, I don’t take you nor no 
other old tramp for nothin’! So deown with your rhino, 
or clear eout!” ‘“ Waal, then,” exclaimed the old soldier, 
“ you go to thunder with your old skeow! I won’t be be- 
holden to you, or anybody of your sort; for I’ll jest go reound 
yerd river — see if I don’t!” 

‘The ferryman laughed at what he took for an idle threat; 
bat some weeks later, he was accosted at the city-landing 
by the same red-cheeked, roughly-clad old soldier, who tri- 
umphantly exclaimed, “ Waal, I have been reound yer old 
river; and here I am, in spite of you, old skinflint.” It proved 
that he had actually performed the exploit of following the 
Connecticut River to its head — of going round it, in fact — 
with no other incentive than the desire to show himself in- 
dependent of the ferryman. 

On another occasion, he applied for the loan of a scythe, 
at the house of a neighbor, who was a bridge-builder. 
“I'm raly sorry, Mr. Lincoln,” said the wife of the me- 
chanic, “ that I can’t accommodate ye; but my husband 
ain’t to hum, ye see, and he says to me, jest before he went 
away: ‘ Betsy,’ says he, ‘ don’t you lend nothin’ of mine, to 
nobody, not on no account, while I am gone.’ So, Mr. 
Lincoln, ye see I can’t let that scythe go, even to yeou.” 

“ Why, wherebouts is your husband, marm ? ” 

“ O, he’s way deown in Pennsylvany, buildin’ a bridge.” 

“ Waal, I guess, if I go deown to where he’s at work, an 
get his consent, ye’ll lend me that are scythe.” 

“ Sartin, Mr. Lincoln. But, man alive, what on airth 
du ye mean? I tell ye he’s way down in Pennsylvany.” 

he old soldier Jaughed in-his droll, knowing way ; then 
questioned her asto the exact locality of her husband's 
bridge-building operations, and took his leave. 
at pa | afternoon he departed on one of his “ grand 
towers,” with only a change of linen, tied in a blue-checked 
handkerchief, swinging from a stick over bis shoulder, and 
whistling cheerily as be left the dull old town behind him. 

About ten days or a fortnight later he a before 
the astonished mechanic, exclaiming : “ Hullo! Billins, will 
yeou lend me yer eerie for a spell? That are wife of yourn 
won’t let it go without yeou say so. Got her pretty well 
under your thumb, hain’t ye? Or, mebbe she’s afeard to 
< friendship "tween her and me by lendin’ an edged 





Ten days later Mistress Billings was astonished to see her 
_ eccentric neighbor appes™, all dusty and travel-worn, at 

her door, and to hear him say, quietly : ** Yes, ma’am, your 
man says 1 may take that are scythe ; and it’s high time 
that leetle medder of mine was mowed.” =~ 





Tue Measure or Lire.— By this hour we should 
measure the worth of all things. hat are all these things, 
now, that are ed? How base! How useless! What 
best — one do? Upon this floor shall stand his memo- 
rial. e that lives not for himself, but shall-associate him- 


self for the welfare of mankind, and especially of that com- 
munity in which he dwells, the work that he leaves behind 
him shall be his memorial. For no man is great enough 
to be remembered in his selfishness, and for it. You are 
strong, the blood beats healthfully in your veins, but in a 
short time you too shall be encoffined; and you shall be fol- 
lowed by those that have to speak your history. Could we, 
if you were called to-day, speak well of you? Have you 
earned a right to be spoken of in this solemn hour, in this 
truthful hcur to be spoken of gratefully, and have your 
name handed down to others? Are you lifted above 
the world, while in it, Christianly, purely, nobly? Are 
you living in the fear of God, and in the hope of im- 
mortality? For, surely it is not an unmeaning service 
over the dead that you pay. You come here to take on 
the vows of a higher title. You come here to regard the 
urgency, the importance of life. You come here once more 
to rebuke your passions, once more to follow truth, as it is 
in Jesus Christ, to take account of pride and selfishness, 
once more to take upon you, perhaps, vows of fidelity to 
to God, and fidelity to man. Blessed are they who, when 
they have passed away, need not the circumstanée of ad- 
ventitious circumstance or place> Blessed are they whose 
mourners are those that are the recipients of the kindness, 
or that hath made their memory dear to hearts which they 
have enriched. 

And now, to-morrow, and next week, his name will be 
familiar, and many of us will cherish it so long as we live. 
But this great, thundering city is like an ocean ; and as, 
wheh one falling overboard gives one outcry, and the flyin 
spray for a moment disturbs the sea, and then is whelmed, 
and all the roughness is smoothed down, and the ocean is 
no fuller than before, and the great water rolls over him, so 
the great multitude will forget him and pass on. You that 
are sO important to-day may be insignificant to-morrow. 
You who are taking hold of the very spindles of life to-day, 
will drop them from your fingers, and the great waves will 
roll over your head. O, that God may grant to us all such 
a sense of our weakness and responsibility that we may so 
improve life that when we lay it down we may take it up 
again, beyond the grave, and begin a noble manhood, where 
death comes no more, and where there is immortality and 
blessedness.— Mr. Bercuer, at the Funeral of Mr. Ray- 
mond. 


THE DRAUGHT OF REMORSE. 


Fill up! fill up! . 
The poison cup 
With Lethe to the brim ; 
I yearn — I pine — I faint — I thirst 
To see the brilliant bubbles burst 
Around its rosy rim ; 
Then let me drain 





The bowl again, 
And fill it up once more ; 
For fearful phantoms haunt my brain, 
And at the open door 
A ghostly group of fiends appear — 
Their hollow laughter racks my ear ; 
See! how malignantly they leer 
Upon the wreck they’ve made ; 
They little care that honor, wealth, 
And home and happiness and health 
Are blighted and betrayed ! 


Fill up! fill up! 
The sparkling cup ; 
It is with Lethe fraught! 
It drowns reflection, palsies thought, 
Binds Memory in chains, 
And bids the hot blood leap and dart 
Like molten lava from my heart 
To fire the sluggish veins. 


Fill to the brim, and I will drink, 
“To Memory and Thought, 
Erernat Deatu!” For oh, to think, 
Is with such horror fraught, 
That hell would be 
A heaven to me 
Were Memory no more! 


Aye! could I never think again, 
Never the past deplore, 
I should no longer here remain ; 
For hell can have no penal pain, 
In all its fair domain, 
So fearful unto me, 
As the scorpion-sting 
Of that terrible thin 
Which we call i. ! 


To dream of all that I am now, 

Of all I might have been ; 

The crown of thorns upon my brow, 
The gnawing worm within ; 

Of all the treasures I have lost, 

Like leaves autumnal, tempest tost ; 

Of sunbeams into clouds withdrawn, 

Their momentary sparkle gone ; 
Of murdered hope and blighted bloom — 
O God, how horrible my doom! 


Yet fill, fill up 
The crimson cup 
With perjury to the brim ! j 
I wildly burn, I madly thirst 
To see the blushing bubbles burst 
Around its ruby rim ! T. H. Hint. 


-- 





was as easy as thinking. 


by effects of power and grandeur. 


watching over Israel.” The gentle, 





Tue Benerits OF THE JUBILEE.— One feature in the 
choral execution I may note with pleasure. There were 
some beautiful pianissimos —- achievement that has seemed 
almost impossible in smaller halls, where everything above 
a whisper will sound loud; perhaps in this great space it 
And generally, I find that I was 
oftener impressed, in the choruses, by effects of beauty than z 
I have instanced “ He | not let Christ be al; and that which will not let Christ be 
equable diffusion of 
softly swelling harmony over so multitudinous a choir, gives | Selections in the 


& sense of unspeakable beauty, fullness, all-pervading sweet- 
ness, that creeps over you like the infinite calm of all-sur- 
rounding ocean. ~ 

Whether the Festival, considered musically, were very 
good or not, it musically did good. At any rate to all those 
singers and performers. It was a great experience for 
them. It has given them a new impulse, a new comscious- 
ness of strength, a new taste of the joy of anity of effort, a 
new love of ee pr ata and ad r sense of the divine 
significance and power of fhusic they ever had. It 
has caused hundreds of choral societies to spring into exist- 
ence for the time being, many of which will certainly prove 
permanent ; and their first bond of union has been the 
ractice of good music, of master-works of Handel, Haydn, 
ozart, Mendelssohn, which, having tasted once in such 
deep draughts, they will not readily abandon for weak trash. 
Education must come out of it. It has planted well and 
widely for the future. 

Was it not good to be there, too, as listener, as looker-on, 
as sympathetic part and of it? Who would willingly 
have been left out of such a grand occasion? The greatest 
assemblage of human beings under.one roof ever known ! 
A scene so overwhelming, so sublime, so beautiful from 
every point of view! An almost \boundless sea Of live 
humanity ; and all so cheerful, all so happy, full of kindness, 
rejoicing in the sense of rg? and herhood! Tens 
on tens of thousands, yet such irable order! Could any 
object, any influence but music, hold such countless, restless 
atoms in such order ? 

_ Finally, in a still wider way it has done good. It has 
given to 4 of herein ot all an (save, jon ng 
poorest), who were to , and, throtigh to 
thousands more, to whole communities, a new belief in 
music; a new conviction of its social worth; above all, of 
its importance as a pervading educational and fusing ele- 
ment in our democratic life; a heavenly influence which 
shall go far to correct the crudities, tone down, subdue, and 
poe ie vm self-asserting individualities, relieve the 
aring and forth-putting egotism of our too boisterous and 
tfel nationality. ‘Thousands now have faith in music, 
who ne¥er did have much before; thousands for the first 
time respect it as a hi holy influence, who very likely 
looked upon it as at the best an innocent, if act a disipat- 
ing, idle pleasure. Public opinion, henceforth, will count 
it among the essentials of that “ liberal education,” which is 
the birthright of a free American, and no as a 
superfluous refinement of an over-delicate and fashionable 
few. We shall no longer have to plead against such odds, 
to claim that Music have her permanent, her honored seat 
among the “ humanities” of learning and of general culture. 
We begin to see how music is to teach a le manners, 
mutual deference, and, without outward, cold authority, 
without appeal to fear, but freely and divinely from within, 
inspire the instinet of of fond and childlike rever- 
ence for something still us, be we where we may — 
and this is real self-respect. So far as the Jubilee has 
wrought this conversion among unbelieving or indifferent 
thousands, it has done incalculable good; and if, for this 
alone, we cannot be too grateful to the men who (whatever 
our mistrust of motives and of methods once) have given us 
a great experience.— Joun 8. Dwieurt. 





JESUS ONLY. 


The Light of Heaven is the Face of Jesus. 

The Joy of Heaven is the Presence of Jesus. 

The Melody of Heaven is the Name of Jesus. 

The Harmony of Heaven is the Praise of Jesus. 
The Theme of Heaven is the Work of Jesus. 

The loyment of Heaven is the Service of Jesus. 
The F of Heaven is J.sus Himself. 


FELLOWSHIP IN THE LIGHT, 

God is light. If we are to have anything to do with God, 
it must be in the bright shining of His own immediate pres- 
ence; there sin cannot appear. An eternity of praise for 
the Blood which “ cleanseth us from all sin ! 

CHRISTIAN AMBITION. 

«T feel there are two things it is impossible to desire with 
sufficient ardor : personal holiness, and the honor of Christ 
in the salvation of souls.” —McCueyrne. 


GOD HONORING FAITH. 
“ Great faith loves difficulties; because, ‘ things that are 
impossible with men, are possible with God.’” — C. H. Spur- 
GEON. 


DOCTRINE. 
“ Whatever you hold, have God’s Word for it.” 


FAITH — AND WHA§ IT DOES, 

“ There are three things which faith does, namely : — 

It purifies the heart. Acts xv. 9. 

It works by love. Gal. v. 6. 

It overcomes the world. 1 John v. 4. 

It acts on the fountain-head of all my. feelings and 
affections. It exerts its hallowed influence upon all my 
relationships and associations. And finally, it renders me 
victorious over the circumstances and influences which 
surround me.” 


CHRIST ALL SUFFICIENT. 

“| to lay up all good things in Christ, and then a 
little Br! the ote goes a ont He with me.” — Ruta- 
ERFORD. 

UNION WITH CHRIST. 


“*The moment I consider Christ and myself as two, I am 
gone,’ said Luther. And I say so too. I am gone into self 
and into Antichrist; for that which will be something, will 


be Antichrist.”"—-Joun FLETCHER. — 
of Refreshing. 
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Hor the Children. 
——>— 
HOW HAPPY I’LL BE. 


A little one played among the flowers, 

In the blush and bloom of summer hours ; 

She twined the bud in a garland fair, 

And bound them up in her shining hair. 
“Ah me!” said she, “how happy I’il be, 

When ten years more have gone over me, 

And I am ‘a maiden, with youth’s bright glow 

Flushing my cheek and lighting my brow!” 


A maiden mused in a pleasant room, 
Where the air was filled with soft perfume ; 
Vases were near of antique mould, 
Beautiful pictures, rare and old, 

And she of all the loveliness there, 

Was by far the loveliest and most fair. 

“ Ah me!” sighed she, “how happy I'll be, 
When my heart’s true love comes home to me ; 
Light of my life, my spirit’s pride, 

I coufft the days till thou reach my side.” 


A mother bent oyer the cradle nest, 

Where she soothed her babe to his smiling rest ; 
“ Sleep well,” she murmured, soft and low, 

As she predfes her kisses on his brow ; 
“O child, sweet child! how happy I'll be, 

If the good God let thee stay with me, 

Till later on, in life’s evening hour, 

strength shall be my strength and tower!” 


An aged one sat by the glowing hearth, 
Almost ready to leave sy he : 
Feeble and frail, the race she had run 
Had borne her along to the setting sun, 
“Ah me!” she sighed; in an under-tone, 
“ How happy I'll be when life is done ! 
When the world fades out with its weary strife, 
And I soar away to a better life!” 


Tis thus we journey, from youth to age, 
Longing to turn to another page, 
Striving to hasten the years away, 

Lighting our hearts with the future’s ray ; 
Hoping on earth till its vision fade, 

Wishing and waiting, through sun and shade ; 
‘Turning, when — .* last tie is riven, 

To the beautiful rest that remains.in heaven. 





CAMP-MEETING. 
BY MRS. ©. M. EDWARDS. 


It,was a great day for us children, when it was known 
that Uncle Boyd and wife were to attend the camp-meet- 
ing to be holden in Gorham the next week. Uncle Boyd 
lived on a “big’ farm on the hill, at@+itwas there that we 
used to go for all manner of plays and an unlimited quan- 
tity. For you must know that there was a large family 
of children, and, though Uncle Asa Boyd set his face res- 
olutely against all labor-saving machines, the children were 
fruitful in their expedients for doing the, greatest amount 
of play in a short time. Nor were they particular in their 
selection of materials, so that on the whole, we did mis- 
chief as well as play. 

“ Now, children, you may as well go home, all who do 
not belong here,” Uncle Asa would say when fairly out 
of patience. Away we would scamper; but before we 
got to the gate, he woald call us back. “Here, you might 
as well go to your Aunt Nabby and get a doughnut, or 
something ; yousmust be hungry dvuing so much mischief in 
one forenoon,” 

Once in the house, we were regaled with all. manner of 
good things, and wére permitted to talk and laugh. “I’m 
hungry as a bear,” says Sammy, “so many chores to do this 
morning, didn’t eat any breakfast.” 

“ What chores did you do ?” said gentle Mary, who was 
stoning raisins by the window. 

“ Why, I dressed me, and said my prayers, and fired an 
arrow at the old gobbler for strutting.” 

“O, Sammy,” said Aunt Nabby, “do you-call your 
prayers chores ?” 

“ Why not,” argued Sammy, “ you said work was a duty, 
and prayer was duty. Jemmy Small says that his father 
prays so long that he and Benny have put their prayers in 
their father’s, and don’t say any.” . 

I thought of Sammy's waggery when, years after, he 
stood before a convention of Sabbath-school children and 
told them such interesting stories. Jemmy Small, too, 
must have resumed preying for himself, else he never would 
have become a member of Conference. ™ 

“Mother, what are you going to camp-meeting for ?” 
asked Sammy, who, whatever else he was doing, was sure 
to talk, 

“ Well, I am in hopes to get some good,” replied Aunt 
Nabby, in a subdued, timid manner, feeling that even the 
child saw the folly of her going to such a place. But 
Sammy only looked at the raisins, and sugar, and other 
materials that were going to the making of a big cake, and 
thought he would like to go to camp-meeting and get some 

too. 

Uncle Asa was one of those earnest, effective men, who, 
whatever he undertook, carried it right forward to com- 
pletion. He understood his business and himself, and 
would do nothing that he did not understand. Hence his 
aversion to all innovations, or even improvements. His 
religion was the same earnest thing that his farming was, 
and was not left behind even in the busiest season. 


It obeisance. “ 
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chapter, sang a hymn, all joining, whether they had voices 
or not, and all knelt for prayer. It was a short exercise. 
No one need to omit his own private devotions on account of 

the long time spent in family devotions. Uncle Asa prayed 
loud, earnest, and right to the point. I used to think his 
prayers went right up and brought the blessing down long 
before anybody could -know what brother Small was talk- 
ing about. Uncle Asa loved to pray, and sing, and exhort, 
as he loved to work, or to eat, and he never found a 
prayer-meeting quite long enough to get through. No 
wonder that the thought of a whole week spent in relig- 
ious exercises was delightful. 

But. with Aunt Nabby it was different. She was 
brought up in a different school, and -her faith was of a 
weak, sickly growth. She was always under condemna- 
tion for some faults or sins that no one else ever saw. She 
fully believed it was wrong for her to laugh and play with 

the children, and it was presumption for her to profess 

religion while she did such things. She wondered every 

time she heard Asa give out one of his hearty haw-haws, if 

God was not displeased with it. In other respects, Aunt 
Nabby was a helpmeet for her husband. If ever a couple 
joygéed on in even harness, it was Uncle Boyd and wife. 

All this the new minister saw, and it was he who urged 

them to attend the camp-meeting. “ You want a change, 
sister Boyd ; you spend too much time in this hot kitchen ; 
a week in the grove will revive you wonderfully.” 

“ Just what I tell her,” chimed in the husband ; “too much 
heat, and steam, and children’s clamor ; and here she has 
been talking of sending me off without her.” 

“TI don’t know what I am going for,” replied Aunt 
Nabby. 

“T think you will find out, Mrs. Boyd,” respectfully in- 
sinuated the pastor ; and the good woman made up her 
mind that she would try it. 

I have not time to tell you of that first camp-meeting 
in Gorham. Some there are who remember it, but the 
readers of our HeraLp know what camp-meetings are. 
Uncle Boyd and wife came home quite changed. Sammy 
said they had “swopped off,” and so it seemed. Uncle 
Asa had made so much noise during the meeting that he 
was glad to be still, while dear. Aunt Nabby talked and 
laughed, and cried all-the time. . 

Once away from the cares and labors which were weigh- 
ing down her spirit, she had forgotten her poor self or 
thrown it into the tide of Christian sympathy, and Faith 
had taken root; and no longer a poor, withered bud, it 
had flowered out. Hope, too, had plumed its wings for an 
upper flight, while Joy, another fruit of the Spirit, filled 
and pervaded her entire being. Aunt Nabby never had 
a relapse of her old faithlessness; and when, a year after, 
Uncle Boyd followed her to her last resting place, he 
thanked God for her inward baptism at the camp- 
meeting. 

Christian brother and sister, on whom the cares and 
labors of life fall heavily, you can find much of rest for 
both body and mind, by spending a week with those who 
go up to the wilderness to worship. How sweet falleth 
the voice of prayer and praise on ears made weary by the 
din and strife of earth. Doubly precious is the still, small. 
voice that comes with every breeze that shakes the trem- 
bling foliage, whispering of the God we worship. Surely 
the soul needeth helps in its Christian course, and the 
Church should avail itself of all means to strengthen the 
weak things that are ready to die, none of which are more 
effectual than the camp-meeting. 


niltieeint i tetaibiissis 
Extrema No. 25. 


Iam composed of 54 letters. 

My 58, 13, 52, 87, 54, 10 was the place where Christ was 
born. , 

My 47, 22, 10, 18, 11, 47, 53 was a man of great faith. 

My 11, 17, 19, 50, 25 was a king jealous of Christ. 

My 39, 13, 33, 36, 25 slew a giant. - 

My 49, 47, 9, 28 tried to kill the lad that slew the giant. 

My 23, 9, 6, 11, 29, 19 waa.a great reformer. 

My 49, 20, 30, 8, 53, 88, 36 Was a very wise man. 

My 26, 13, 48, 34 is the name of a college. 

My whole can be found in St. John. 


New Yorx. M, W. T. Jr. 


Answer to Enioma No. 24. 
“ Winter.” 
Correction. — The answer to Enigma, No. 22, July 29, is 
found in Ecclesiastes, not in Proverbs. 


A BenGat Vittace Scnoor. — Entering the vill 
we stop at a small house, whence issues a monotonous ¢ 
rus of childish voices. It is the village antes, © private 
institution, presided over by a venerable moonshe, who, to 
judge from his appearance and that of his surroundings, , = 
claim to no great erudition or high position among 
learned of the earth. In matters temporal he seems to be 
on a level with his juvenile scholars, some twenty half-naked 
brats, of from four to eight years old, who, seated in a semi- 
circle round him, are taking their first and apparently most 
nauseous sip of the Pierian spring. The schoolmaster rises 
and greets fis — with a grateful smile and a respectful 
ell, and how are your scholars getting on?” 
asks the magistrate, ‘‘ As well as they can, poor little fel- 





would do you good to see him marshal the family for | jows,” replies the dominie, turning with a pleasant smile to 


morning prayers; not a single one was allowed to shirk 


that duty; then in a loud, authoritative voice he read a | reflect their master’s good humor. “ 


peat the alphabet, moonshe? My friend here wishes to 
hear them.” The schoolmaster turns to his scholars, elon- 
gates his face, and, opening his mouth until all his other 
features seem to disappear in the capacious cavity, elimi- 
nates therefrom a loud “ ar,” a cry which his young pupils 
take up with equal gusto, if not with equal impressiveness. 
So they go through the whole alphabet, chanting in chorus 
every letter. This method of attaining a knowledge of the 
elements of learning has been handed down to the present 
time from the earliest ages of the country. But the course 
of instruction pursued at the Government school — which, 
as its name implies, is under the patronage and protection 
of the Indian Viceroyalty — soars higher. The branches of 
education taught, or attempted to be taught, are those in 
common use throughout the academies of England, divinity 
excepted ; but an English child ten years old will show a 
more appreciative understanding of every subject than any 
of the students at our Government academy. These latter, 
will indeed, if required, write you out from memory a prob- 
lem of Euclid, or translate you a portion of Delectus ; but 
the former production will be a mere hotch-potch of math- 
ematical terms, unconnected by any shade of reasoning, 
and the latter will be a mass of nonsense, bearing no like- 
ness whatever to the original. All the Year Round. 





AN INcIDENT ON THE FourtH.— Among the number 
of persons thrown into the water at Nahant, was one of the 
Soldier’s Messenger Corps who was wearing for the first 
time, a new wooden arm. He was keeping his head above 
water very well, when a boat came to his rescue and a man 
seized his arm. ‘* Let go that arm” said the Messenger. 
“ Don’t you want to be saved?” “ Yes,” interrupted the 
man, “ but you'll pull that arm off if you ain’t careful.” 
The strong arm was extended and the soldier was pulled 
into the boat and explained the difficulty of his situation.— 
Boston Journal. 





FROM HERE AND THERE. 


How To keEP Poor. — There is noman but who would 
rejoice to have a in, sera out by which he might hon- 
estly attain riches. Noone would thank us for a prescrip- 
tion to insure poverty, and yet there is many aman who ~ 
keeps himself r by indulging in the following: Two 
glasses of ale a day at ten cents, seventy-three dollars ; three 
cigars, one after each meal, one hu and nine dollars 
and fifty cents; board for a big , thirty dollars — all in 
one year, two hundred and twelve dollars and fifty cents —— 
sufficient to buy six barrels of flour, one barrel of sugar, one 
sack of coffee, a good coat, a respectable dress, a frock for 
the baby, and half a dozen pairs of shoes. — 7'he Evangelist, 


They retire officers inthe United States Army for 
‘chronic alcoholism ;” though the increasing number of 
candidates for this treatment indicates that it is more than 
“chronic.” ‘ Epidemic alcoholism” would be better. In 
the walks of civil life the ravages of the disease are equally 
fatal ; but, unhappily, we have no facilities for “ retiring ” 
the invalids. 


A Goop Suot.— A story is told of a Prussian lieuten- 
ant who went into achurch, in Hanover, which is.celebrated 
for several relics of ancient times. The attendant showed 
them to him. Among them, was silver mouse of which 
he related the following tradition. Once upon a time, the 
town was infested by mice. A pious inhabitant presented 
this silver effigy of the to the church, whereupon the 
mice disappeared. The lieutenant laughed at the story, and 
said that such superstition was well out of date now-a-days ; 
to which the attendant replied that that was indeed true, 
otherwise some one. would lone ago have presented to the 
church a silver lieutenant. — The Living Age. ; 


The Pacha rested by the fountain, the flowing waters of 
which made an ome in the amy His and his camel 
cropped with delight the green near the fountain. 
Their shadows lay strongly and darkly upon the grass. 

“ How beautiful,” said the horse, “ is that dark form which 
moves as I move; what grace, what symmetry it shows! I 
can hardly eat for looking at it.” 

“It is well enough,” said the camel, “ but look at this one 
which moves with me. It has all the symmetry and the 
giace of the other ; and then (oo it has that pretty little hump 


on its back.” 
A Dervish ing by, who knew the language of all 
beasts, exclaimed, ‘‘ How is Allah, who gives to every 


creature its due share vanity, so that defects seem to 
their owner especial beauties and merits!” — ReaLMaun. 


“1 would have gone and followed Him everywhere at a 
distance, and have sat mourning under his cross; but you 
see he has gone away now, and I can’ ah Him: nor get 

y I must take my puni nt ; haps it 
won't be so bad as we’ve it will be. I think I can 
hardly suffer more than I have done on earth these last two 

ears.” 
. The distressed person was told, “When any dreadful 
thoughts about the past come, think of Christ’s blood 
cleansing from all sin, and pray about it to that Heavenly 
Father who tells us that He is all Love. Where most need 
and desire for that cleansing blood are shown in the heart, 
there He loves to pour it most. In the way of sin the steps 


were easy and t, they only lead to wretched- 
ness of soul. the way of life, it is only the steps them- 
selves that.are rough difficult, but they lead to certain 
peace of mind.” 


A Palmer clergyman recently read about the inspiration 
of the es when they were charged with being filled 
with wine at the third hour (9 o’clock in the morning), and 
the great astonishment of the thereat. He remarked 
that the a didn’t live in Palmer, for if they did, no- 








his class of little urchins, whose a fe a 
ill you let them re- 


body would have been astonished. 
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ave. 19, 1869. 
Correspondence. 
a od 
A STUDENT’S LETTER FROM ABROAD. 
(Correspondence. ) 


Five Days in Scotland — Over the Scene of Tam O'Shanter — 
Desecration of Burns's Monument — Disregard for the Wishes of 
the People in this Country — A Nobleman’s Dog and Lord Nel- 
son’s Monument. 

EpInBuURGH. 

I know of no more delightful or pleasure-yielding tour than 
that which takes us over those scenes indissolubly connected 
with the memory of Robert Burns and Sir Walter Scott. A 
trip of five days has enabled us to visit the principal objects 
rendered illustrious by the simple yet eloquent poetry of the 
one, and the truly wonderful genius of the other. Arriving 
at Glasgow early on Saturday morning, we were allowed that 
day for a hurried examination of this rapidly increasing city. 
I was much surprised when informed of its magnitude. Its 
population is d only to that of London, being at present 
nearly a half million souls. We had no disposition to tarry 
here, however, and evening saw us on our way to the “ land 
of Burns.” Ayr, the place of the poet’s nativity, is situated 
on a river by the same name, and is cne of the most unique 
towns which it has been my lot to visit. We arrived just 
after sunset. Everybody was in the streets. Men, women 
and children seemed to be moving about without any fixed 
purpose, for whence they came or whither they went, was 
more than we were able to discover. No carriages were to 
be seen. Nota wheel was heard. Not a voice, except now 
and then, that of a street preacher — one of several who were 
the respective centres of as many listening and respectful au- 
diences. The twilight is prolonged and delightful. An old 
soldier stands upon a corner near by, and wakes the echoes 
with the bugle. The notes ring out upon the air, while a 
girl, supposed to be his daughter, solicits contributions from 
the bystanders. The streets are full of beggars, blind men, 
men with one leg, men without any. Itis ten o’clock, and 
still light. There is no need of street lamps. I begin to sus- 
pect that we have entered that mystic latitude where the 
inhabitants are blessed with six months of continuous twi- 
light. One arises from a perusal of Coleridge’s “ Ancient 
Mariner” with something of that feeling which moves him at 
retiring after his first visit to the scene of Tam O’Shanter : — 

“ Auld Ayr, wham ne’er a town surpasses, 
For honest men and bonnie lasses.” 

So, then, there were witches here? And why not? I could 

believe it with all my heart. Right across the way stands 

the original Tam O’Shanter Inn, the scene of all Tam’s dis- 
sipation and carousal, Here he sat on every market day, 

“and at his elbow Souter Johnny.” Two miles down 

the road we pass “ Alloway’s auld haunted kirk.” The roof 

is now fallen in. Nothing but the walls remain, and these are 
moss-grown and covered withivy. In the centre is a com- 
memoration which we are able to see through the grated 
door. It is said to be that of Souter Johnny. Through the 
window of this church Tam is supposed to have seen “an 
unco sight, warlocks and witches in a dance,” while the Devil 
sits in one corner and draws the music from a bag-pipe. The 
scanty covering of one of the witches makes Tam so far for- 
get himself as to cry out, “‘ Weel done, Cutty-sark/’ The 
remaining part of this poem is, perhaps, the most graphic of 
anything which Burns ever wrote. I could scarcely consent 
to walk the short distance which intervenes between this and 
the “ Brig of Doon.” It was difficult to persuade one’s self 
that there was no necessity for haste, and a hurried glance, 
now and then, over the shoulder was needed to assure me that 

1 was not pursued. We breathe freely at last when standing 

upon the keystone of the bridge. Here the pursuit ended. 

Beyond this the witches had not cared to come, for it has 

long been a well-known fact here in Scotland, that neither 

they, nor any other evil spirits, have any power t follow a 

poor wight beyond the middle of the next running stream. 

The Doon is indeed a bonnie river. It is exceedingly pictur- 

esque and beautiful. Nearly opposite the old kirk of Alloway 

stands the monument of Burns, a fine structure, and inaugu- 
rated with great pomp, but now almost entirely hid from our 
view. It is surrounded by a high wall, and shut out from the 
city by the erection of a new parish church. Formerly there 
was a fine view to be had of it as you approached from Ayr. 
This last outrage is due to the caprice of one man. Affairs 
are conducted altogether differently here from what they are 
in the United States. The whole town cried out against the 
erection of a church right in front of the monument. The 
common people cherish the memory of Burns with a simple 
affection, which is indeed his grandest epitaph, but their wishes 
were of no more account than those of the Ayrshire cattle, 
which feed upon the plains about the city. The members of 
the parish church lifted up their voices in protestation. But 
why should they be heard? Has not one man the authority 
in all such matters? Are they ever consulted in the choice 
of a pastor? Why, then, interfere in a case like this? Let 

their voices be heard only in the services of the church. A 

Presentor has been provided by the gentleman who owns 

~ nearly all the land in the neighborhood, and who possesses 

the right to nominate their pastor and let them join him in the 

Psalms. What was, perhaps, caprice, at first, becomes dogged 

obstinacy from opposition, and the wishes of a whole commu- 

nity are successfully ignored. The people do not seem to feel 
it so acutely as we should naturally expect. They accept the 

Tesult as a matter of course. Something is due, perhaps, to 

the character of the institutions under which they have grown 

up. Every American, however, who is drawn to Ayr by a 








love of Scotia’s sweetest poet,{must be ‘thoroughly incensed 
by this violation of the beautiful, the decent, and the memory 
of the dead. We catch here a glimpse of the spirit which 
animates the institutions of this, and all other monarchial 
forms of government. The people are ignored. A privileged 
few control the land, the church, and the state. Liveries and 
uniforms are seen everywhere, and are continually admonish- 
ing you of the impassable barrier which exists between the 
upper classes andthe poor. Every village contains a squad of 
soldiers, bayonets everywhere. What an incubus upon the 
industry of acountry must these standing armies be! Every 
laboring man is obliged to earn bread for two— himself and 
asoldier. Inthe United States all this money goes for the 
support of free schools. After this [ shall never complain of 
a school-tax. On Calton Hill, in the city of Edinburgh, I 
noticed a circumstance similar to the one which has been al- 
luded to at Ayr: This bold eminence rises in the heart of the 
city, and is nyuch frequented by people of all-classes. Near 
the summit stands a noble monument, erected to the memory 
of Lord Nelson, and upon the left a fine statue of Dugald 
Stewart. Between the two, our guide pointed out a small 
tomb in the side hill, which contains the mortal remains of 
of somebody’s dog. It seems that a lord, to whom the gov- 
ernment had formerly delegated the control of this public 
resort, suffered the loss above referred to, and availed himself 
of his official authority to deposit his defunct canine at the 
foot of Lord Nelson’s monument. The people who daily pass 
and repass must be highly edified by the sight, and he who is 

of a contemplative turn of mind may busy himself with ecalcu- 
lating how much of bravery, exercised in the defense of his 
country, how many restless years, devoted to the pursuit of 
science, what an amount of self-sacrifice and unflagging labor 
in the field of philanthropy it would require to secure for him- 
self a like position at the feet of Dugald Stewart. 

Nor will it tend to soften his reflections, if he remembers 
that in some parts of his country the poor are denied the sol- 
ace ofa separate sepulture, but are buried in trenches like the 
dogs. How one must hate such a state of affairs. ‘I never 
could believe,” said Count Rumbold upon the scaffold, “I 
never could believe, that asmall part of mankind have been 
sent into the world all booted and spurred, and the rest all 
saddled and bridled, to be ridden.” 

One’s love for America waxes stronger and stronger, the 
more we see of other countries, until at last it reaches a fever 
heat. Thank God for having provided such a refuge from the 
tyranny of the Old World. I never was a true citizen of the 
United States until now. It was my fortune to serve in the 
Union army during a part of our last war, but how unworthy 
seems the motive which led me to enlist, and how tame the 
spirit which impelled. me, . Without laying claim to anything 
more than a very ordimary amount of patriotism, I. believe 
that if that war was in progress today, I should hasten back 
to risk my life, and all that I have, in attempting with others 
to preserve the only government on the face of the earth 
which secures to every man the respect due to his individual 
worth. What a fearful ordeal was that through which our 
country has just passed ; and who can fail to see the hand of 
God in the result? A cheap excursion to these shores during 
our last war, would have been the best recruiting expedient 
that could have been devised. In another such event, let the 
Secretary of War sendovera large part of the population, 
and if one half of the able-bodied men do not hasten back 
before their time is out, to engage in the defense of their 
country, without bounty and without pay, then shall I lose 
my faith in all that is grand and good in human nature. 
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LITERARY. 
Watrer Savace Lanpor. A Biography, by John Forster. 

Fields, Osgood, & Co. 

Rare is the literary life that covers nearly a century. Had one 
visited Florence about five years ago, he might have seen an old 
man “ with the amplitude of a capital beard, white and curly,”’ his 
eye full of fire, his form trembling, yet resolute. This man, “ born in 
the year when the Engtist colonies in America had rebelled; living 
through all the revolutions in France and the astonishing career of 
the great Napoleon; .a rary with Cowper and Burns, yet 
the survivor of Keats, Wordsworth and Byron, of Shelley, Scott and 
Southey ; living while Gibbon’s first volume and Macaulay’s last, 
were published; to whom Pitt and Fox, and even Burke had been 
familiar, as were Peel and Russell; who might have heard Mirabeau 
attempting to save the French Monarchy, and Mr. Gladstone pré- 
dicting the disruption of the American Republic,” was the pupil ofa 
man who had seen Pope, and was intimate with another who had 
dined with Fielding and Warburton, and who himself knew ar old 
woman at Knowle who was one hundred and twe years old when 
he was four and a half, so that, as he said, “it is in the range of pos- 
sibility that she might have seen people who had seen not only Mil- 
ton, but Shakspeare, Bacon, Spenser and Raleigh.”’ 

The mere fact of such a life seems noticeable, though it is only 
two venerable centenarians’ lives joined together. This man was 
more than the old woman at Knowle, a mere century }"ut ; he was 
the most incisive, scholarly and original writer of England, half a 
century ago. Walter Savage Landor was born on the chief street 
of Warwick, of wealthy parents, ten miles from Stratford, — Shake- 
speare’s birth-place. So he had bathed when a boy in the same 
Avon in which Will Shakespeare bad played, a stream that with 
this history can proudly say — 

‘* Men may come and may go, 
But I go on forever.” 


He was a prodigy of wilfulness and smartness from the start; the 





best Latin verses at Rugby were his, yet he would never write them 


for prizes or under dictation, He was expelled from Rugby and 








Oxford for disregard of authority and for Red Republicanism. He 

was a bold defier of king and nobility, and as good a hater as Sam 

Johnson. His first poems were published at twenty, and his last at 

ninety. They began with terseness. Some of his best lines are in 

“Gebir” and other poems, written before he was twenty-five. 

Strong lines are these: — 

‘* With horrid chorus, Pain, Diseases, Death, 
Stamp on the slippery pavement of the ae 
And ring their 3 P through earth.” 
“ I deem it first of human miseries 
To be a tyrant, then to suffer one.”’ 
** Power o’er slaves was freedom, and was right, 
And man degraded could but man degrade.” 
This is fine description of landing of warriors: — 
“* We dash from every pinnace and present 
A ridge of arms above « ridge of waves.’’ 
These are also happy verses : — 
‘« Those who living filled the smallest space, 
In death have often left the greatest void.” 
“ The good depart, and silent are the good.” 

But Landor never achieved fame till he turned forty-five, and 
had turned from verse to prose. He despised and defied the public 
when a youth, and proudly said, “ If there are ten men of taste and 
genius who will applaud my poem I declare myself fully content. 
I will call for a division. I shallcount 4 majority.” Yet/he, like 
Browning, wanted a bigger public. When be struck the “ Imag- 
inary Conversations,” he knew he had won' that public. They 
were refused by four publishers, and in his rage he spoke of them 
and him as dead, saying, “‘I may speak of myself as a dead maa. 
I will say, then, that these Conversations contain as forcible writing 
as exists on earth. I defy criticism, conscious as Iam that in two 
thousand years there have not been five volumes of prose equal in 
their contents to this.” At last, after great labor on the part of one 
friend, Mr. Taylor undertook their publication, but would only issue 
an edition of seven hundred and fifty copies. They were instantly 
famous. After twenty-five years of struggling he achieved fame. 
They are still the best prose critical dialogues in our language. 
“Noctes Ambrosiane"’ are more dramatic and jovial, bat not so 
sharp and powerful. Every subject is brought within their range, 
and each disputant catches accurately and instinctively at the 
best words. _He knew henceforth where his strength lay, and 
though he dabbled much in poetry, stuek closer to these Conversa- 
tions, writing over a hundred and thirty, and continuing them down 
to the last year of his life. 

This ample biography of six hundred and fifty pages, is full of 
interest. It could have’ been reduced by leaving out minor dis- 
cussions yet these are interesting. The unhappy old man, who 
always squared off at existence, plucky, violent, streng, without 
religion and without a balance of any sort, is one’of the most pain- 
ful spectacles in literature. A great Democrat, but @ greater Aris- 
tocrat, who could say of all men but those of: Greece and Htaly, 
“Men in other countries are less interesting thar beavers; whole 
generations are not worth so many barrels of figs,” and at the same 
time could write and almost fight for republicanism everywhere, the 
law of the British Jacobins, his life is one of the;saddest and strongest 
proofs of Solomon's epitaph: — “ Vanity of vanities: all is vanity.” 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Rugroric. A Text-book designed for use in schools and colleges 
and for Private study, by Rey. E. O. Haven, D. Do LL. D. 
I mago animi sermo est. Harpers’. 

Many attempts to put Rhetoric into a popular shape coe been 
attempted. This is the first that may be called a marked success. 
Unlike most treatises which begin with abstract definitions and only 
continue with the same, which give hardly a hint how to write or 
speak correctly, this seeks to make its pupil a writer and speaker. 
It applies common sense to the science of letters. It asks, “‘ What is 
the object of Rhetoric but the expression of thought and feeling in 
words. What are the modes this expression takes?" Hence a 
discourse on words legitimately begins the book. Then comes the 
laws of expression; what faults are to be avoided, diffuseness, repe- 
tition, obseurity, lowness, swollen language; what figures are to be 
employed and how, the laws of composition, of style, how to pre- 
pare a sermon, or an oration, poetry, humor, wit, and other qualities 
and forms of speech, with an analysis of Webster's and Haynes’ 
debate, and abundance of fresh and apt quotations. It is very gen- 
erally commended, and will prove a popular text-book. (Other stu- 
dents who have not been read up in this department, will find this 
a useful handbook. 





JUVENILES. 

Mouty’s Bisiz, Lothrop & Co., talks at some length about a 
man at sea who lost his wife before marriage, and whose Bible was 
almost the only thing saved, and how much good this Bible effected 
in.his heart, and those who were led by him to Christ. It is a re- 
ligious story and will do good. 

Uncie Jony’s Frower Garnerers, (M. W. Dodd,) puts Bot- 
any into digldgue. It is a good, scientific mere" interesting 
shape. 

Pause Brantiey’s Lire Worx (M. W. Dodd), pt a boy 
through College and into his ministerial and married life. It is 
worth'the reading of every lad, and will be a good book on a col- 
lege student's table. 

Eastman’s Waits Mountain Guinn, (Concord, 8. C. East- 
man), keeps its place at the head of the White Mountain Guide 
books. It is thoroughly made up, with maps, extracts from trav- 
ellers, and full descriptions of all the points of admiration. Take it 
with you to the New Englend Switzerland which has some views as 
grand as any in the Alps when the snow peaks are not visible. 
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THE SOUTHERN UNION. 


We have given the leading sentiments of both sides, 
on the Bishops’ Interview, so far as their journals 
express it. In summing up the case as it stands, we 
notice, first, that the charges made against our Bish- 
ops for irregularity, are not, in our judgment, substan- 
tiated. They had no power to offer union, and they 
offered none. The commission, if organized, had no 
power to offer union. It could only codperate with 
like commissions. That necessitated the creation of 
these commissions by the other bodies, before ours 
could legitimately act. 

But the Bishops could informally suggest to the 
Southern, and all other Methodist churches, the exist- 
ence of such a commission, and express the opinion 
that a corresponding commission would be acceptable. 
This, as we understand it, is all they did do. Second. 
Is such a union practicable? The Southern Bishops 
and journals state the conditions precedent to the 
union ; first, a retraction of our refusal to acknowledge 
their Church; second, the withdrawal of our forces 
from their territory. This is well put into a single 
sentence by The Nashville Advocate, their central 
organ : — 

“ As to organic union, that would not, perhaps, be desira- 
ble, even if the two connections were perfectly homogeneous 
—which is not the case. Fraternization might come easily 
enough if the North would give up its platform of intrusion, 
disintegration, and absorption, and restore our property, 
which it holds in possession. Until this is done, any vague 
palaver about union may do for “ Buncombe,” but for noth- 
ing else.” 

Now this, we hope and believe, can never be done. 
To leave our field there would not only be dishonora- 
ble, but infamous. To acknowledge ourselves wrong, 
puts all our history at fault. To do the last, gives 
them all they wish, the mastery of the South. They 
know that slavery caused their secession; their Bish- 
ops acknowledge it occasioned it. The point is too 
fine for any eyes but theirs, and even for their eyes 
to discern the difference. They must return without 
such a concession on our part. Not fifty men, not 
twenty, not five, we believe, could be elected to Gen- 
eral Conference, who would favor such a proposal, 
The Baltimore Conference, which led the battle against 
Bishop Andrew, and did more than any one Confer- 
ence to separate the Church, will not eat its own his- 
tory, and almost the best item of its history. Nor will 
the rest of the Church bow so low as to acknowledge 
that action to be wrong which she has so carefully car- 
ried out, and on which she contended before the 
courts, and has made up her record for a generation. 
She will not change her course for any priyilege of 
communion. 

Nor will it, we trust, remove its men from the 
South. They have gone there to stay. They have 
brought hundreds of thousands into our fold. They 
will keep them there. No bribes or blandishments 
will affect any change in our progress through the 
South. 

What advantages then are there in this union? 
The removal of bars between bodies of the same name, 
and genergl usage, and faith. This is desirable, but if 
a barrier of heart remains, the formal union would be 
worse than the previous separation. An unhappy 
marriage is worse than no marriage. The Southern 
Church has no love for us. It follows one Davidic 
experience. It hates us with a perfect hatred. It 
counts us its enemy. It has been separated from us 
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so long, that its feelings and conditions are as averse 
to us as if it were of another faith. Probably more 
so. To come together, there must be an inward draw- 
ing together. The two Presbyterian churches occu- 
pied the same territory. These churches were close 
together. They grew together before they were for- 
mally united. Our churches in the South will ulti- 
mately prepare the way by their presence, in softening 
their obdurate hearts, and making them see and con- 
fess the grievous wrong they did to Christ and his 
cause, in the course which they pursued. They will 
then solicit a reunion with us on our terms, and not 


_| on theirs. 


Again, to reunite to-day on any other basis than a 
pro rata Episcopacy, puts nine new men into our bish- 
opric, just our present number. Their membership is 
about one half ours; they should, therefore, have but 
half the same number of Bishops. The proposal to 
reduce their number to four or five, would be received 
by them as a gross insult. Yet our General Confer- 
ence ought not to unite with them on any other 
terms. Even this would add a larger force to our 
Episcopacy than could otherwise be obtained. Espe- 
cially would this be wrong, because we must admit 
both ef the African Episcopal churches on the same 
basis that we do the Church South; and if we take in 
all her Bishops, irrespective of numbers, we must 
theirs. This would give us at least thirty Bishops ; 
rather too much of a very good thing. 

This addition, too, would be ungenial. Our Con- 
ference could far more easily sit under a colored 
Bishop, than one who had been a warm defender of 
slavery and the rebellion. How would Bro. Mc 
Cabe’s patriotic hymns sound if sung lustily by a 
Conference whose presiding officer had been an earnest, 
and was yet an unrepentant rebel ? How would patri- 
otic prayers and exhortations sound in their ears, and 
their presence? The whole air would be unnatural. 
They would not enjoy it, nor we. They would feel 
that they were out of their sphere, and would prefer 
their own region rather tham the North, to exercise 
their office. But even in their own territory we 
should meet a worse trouble. Our brethren have gone 
down there, intensely loyal, intensely warm against 
those who are disloyal. They would not and could not 
mingle freely in the same conferences and churches, 
How could they glory in Lincoln, whom their breth- 
ren detested? how rejoice in Grant, -who whipped 
them, or in the abolition of slavery, or any other 
of the good causes for which they offered up their 
lives? The restraint would be great, and unnatural, 
and both sides would seek its termination. 

Yet again, our Conferences in that region, in all 
their ideas, would be swallowed up in these bodies. 
They have the numerical superiority. They would 
carry out their notions, and oppose ours; elect their 
delegates to General Conference, and reappear in that 
body, discordant, not harmonious, while the men we 
sent South who have in not a few cases done grandly 
for the Church, would be hidden out of sight, and 
their work would perish with them, 

Lastly, and firstly: for it is the chief, — the negro 
would be crushed out by this movement. Zhe Metho- 
dist thinks THe Heratp presumptuous because it 
said, “ the times are not ready for this union. God is 
against it.” If God means any one thing more than 
another concerning America, as an earthly result, it is 
the consummation here of the brotherhood of man. 
Everybody feels that this is her mission. Every 
breath we breathe is impregnated with it. The most 
hostile see it, and hate it, but submit while they hate. 
The world abroad discerns it. Against this result the 
M. E. Church, South, has set itself. It will be con- 
verted yet, and be among the most zealous in advocat- 
ing and practising this duty. But to-day it is foster- 
ing its opposite. It loathes (officially) the negro. It 
puts him in churches and Conferences by himself. It 
refuses any recognition of his brotherhood. Bring us 
together, and the act of the Kentucky Conference, so 
dishonorable to us as Christians, will be renewed over 
all the South. Everywhere the colored brother in the 
ministry or membership will be cast out of the society 
of his white brother, and treated as an accursed thing. 

Only by preserving our separate existence, and 
working energetically in all the South, will we compel 








both ourselves and our Southern brethren to outgrow 
this folly and sin, and to treat all God’s children as 
“brothers beloved in the flesh and in the Lord.” 

This union, therefore, cannot at present be wisely 
consummated. It is not well to spend much thought 
or breath over it. It was well that it was suggested, 
well, also, that it was declined. It is better that our 
Church proceed to build itself up everywhere in the 
South, in its ideas and institutions, making that region 
conversant with the new Methodism which is far in 
advance of that which existed when they left the fold, 
and bringing them up to its broad and lofty heights of 
Christian truth and love. They must decrease, while 
we, if faithful to God, will increase. To us will they 
flock. Their ministers will enter our Conferences, 
as co-workers with us, both in ideas and feelings. 
Their members will enter our churches, and in due 
time their few leaders, like their codrdinates in state, 
will follow the masses they had led, and humbly solicit 
the fellowship of the Church they broke from, opposed, 
and hoped to surpass, if not to destroy. 

Meantime, also, let the commission be organized, 
and let the bishops informally, or at the suggestion of 
the commission, make like announcement to all other 
Methodist churches, while they formally arrange a 
union with that one which has agreed to unite with us. 
So doing, the whole movement will advance solid and 
safe to its ultimate and righteous success, 


TAKE HEED! 


Several sad falls of Christian professors have lately 
happened, ‘that makes the warning of God sound like 
an alarm-bell. “'Take heed!” Beware of covetous- 
ness. A leading member of the late Young Men's 
Christian Convention was arrested, just after his return 
to New York, for embezzlement. A prominent mem- 
ber of the New York Central Conference forged a 
brother minister’s name to drafts, and collected $5,000 
from a bank in New York city, even changing the cut 
of his beard to conform to his brother’s, and having 
the daring to apply to Dr. Carlton to certify to the 
bank that he was this brother, which was done. Sey- 
eral others have lately made like shipwreck of faith 
and character, and like dangers stand thick through all 
the ground. 

The great moral these sad lessons teach, is, “ Let 
him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” 
There was no ground why these chiefs in the Church 
should become castaways, except such as is common to 
alfmen. They lived in a world full of opportunities 
for sin, full of temptations to sin; they felt the desire 
for money, and perhaps placed themselves in situations 
where they felt its need. They grew covetous, covet- 
ing even liberality. They wished to give freely, and 
needed means for such generosity. They hoped the 
appropriation would be temporary, and dreamed that in 
some way it would be repaid. They even confided in 
this hope, in some cases to such a degree that they 
left vouchers for their drafts in the possession of the 
parties whose money they used. The steps of this 
downfall were thus made almost imperceptible. So 
are they of every downfall. Take heed to thy bosom 
sin; to that longing eye ; to that brooding, pining, han- 
kering after wealth. Had not Absalom pined con- 
stantly, he had not committed incest and murder. The 
longing to be rich is the beginning of robbery. It un- 
dermines the soul, and lets it down gradually to the pit 
of destruction, into which it suddenly, irrecoverably 
plunges. Take heed. Keep your indulgences within 
bounds. Keep your desires within bounds also. If 
riches increase, set not your heart upon them. Take 
joyfully, poverty. Grow rich toward God. Count 
over your real wealth: your health, your friends, your 
family, your faith. Rejoice in these abundant riches. 
Repeat “ Cleon,” occasionally ; Agar's petition, often ; 
and the Lord’s prayer, “ Lead me not into temptation,” 
constantly. Take heed. <A step, and you fall, so far 
as this world goes, forever ; perhaps so far as the next ; 
for a soul thus cast down does not easily rise again. 
It is*more apt to descend. Take- heed. Trust not 
your faith, or your previous integrity, your years and 
height of reputation. Beware of the first step. Oppose 
the slightest appearapce and suggestion of evil. You 
are in jeopardy every hour. Beware of covetousness. 

The Church is wounded in your fall, True, your 
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failures are not hers, but your own; but she cannot | 


escape their influence. True, the defaulters, forgers, 
robbers, and worse criminals, are a thousand, yes, ten 
thousand to one of the world to those of the Church. 
Yet that one does more harm than all the thousands that 
have not professed Christ. How this ministerial fall 
crucifies Him afresh! How this embezzlement of a 
leading member of the Church thrusts the spear into 
His side! Pray and watch, that you may be kept 
from thus dishonoring the Church, and imperilling 
your own soul. ‘Take heed! 





AMERICAN SCULPTURE. 


Poetry, in every tongue, is perennial. It cannot 
die. It cannot utter itself in one language only. It 
needs every form of expression. As oratory, as drama, 
as epic, as legend, and as ballad, —in every develop- 
ment of spoken language ; as painting, as architecture, 
and as sculpture,— in every department of the fine arts 
proper, — Poetry exhibits and expresses her immortal 
‘charms, and leads man, by his inherent love of the 
beautiful, away from the thick entanglements of the 
senses. But Poetry demands a price for her con- 
tinued presence among men, and without it she eludes 
every effort to portray her. She must be free. Poe- 
try is like the wind that bloweth where it listeth, 
and how it listeth, and when it listeth. Make rules 
for her and she flies to new regions, where she is 
offered absolute freedom. This is one secret of the 
utter lack of spoken and plastic poetry in our coun- 
try for two complete generations. Instead of allow- 
ing the divine spirit of poesy to flow into the new 
forms of our new American life, we prepared Greek, 
and Roman, and English moulds for her ; and lo! when 
we fancied that we had caught the fair youth, we found 
ourself, like Potiphar’s wife, with the cast-off garments 
only in our hand. 

True poetry must array itself in “living robes.” It 
must roll out of the heart and life of to-day. The in- 
stant it looks behind, the fate of Lot’s wife overtakes 
* it. Its vitality vanishes. The promised land of poetry 
is ever ahead of us. 

Sculpture, like painting, is only a language ; in it- 
self, nothing — valuable only as a vehicle. If it offers 
nothing that nourishes the esthetic or poetic nature, a 
marble statue is a piece of marble — nothing more ; 
and a painting is a piece of canvass with some pig- 
ments on it—nothing more. Now, American sculp— 
ture, until very recently, was as dead as Andrew 
Johnson’s policy. The Boston Athenzum collection 
of American statuary is simply — for the most part — 
the chattering of a flock of parrots without feathers, 
translated into marble. “ What do you think of Pow- 
ers’ Greek slave then?” asks an indignant reader. 
We answer, in all honesty — 

“ Pretty poll!” 

National pride and newspaper puffery can do great 
things for a time ; but one thing they can’t do — they 
can’t reverse the eternal laws of God: and one of 
these laws is, that no echo can endure. Our sculptors 
have been content to repeat the old stories of Rome, 
Greece, and Palestine; they have failed to see the 
same immortal beauty, grandeur and heroism in the 
common life of New York,dMfassachusetts, or even of 
the southern swamps. Evin? Why, our prairies and 
swamps are quite as fertile in all manner of poetry, as 
the Pontine marshes, and everybody sees it — as*soon 
as the eye of the trus artist points it out! See John 
Rogers, for example, in his “ Wounded Scout” —a 
poem of the war, telling of a courage worthy of a 
Spartan soldier, and of a devotion worthy of a Chris- 
tian disciple. 

This man has revived — rather, he has created — 
the art of sculpture in America. Before him our 
sculptors were quite content to produce endless imita- 
tions of Greek and Roman art. He draws his inspir- 
ation from America. It is told of him that, after his 
artistic nature -had been aroused, he went to Rome 
and tried in vain to become enthusiasticgin classic 
sculpture. He was so discouraged by his failure to 
transform himself into an ancient sculptor, that he 
came home, abandoned his dreams, and learned a new 
mechanical trade! But Nature had other work for 
our young genius than-to superintend a machine shop. 
Poetry threw her mantle over him, and gave him’clay 
for a language, and would not let him rest until he had 


obeyed her behest. His mission was to illustrate the 
heroisms, the joys, the greatness, the humor, and the 
loves of the “common people ” — to give poetical ex- 
pression to their life in America, as the old sculptors 
illustrated the life of the gods, goddesses and heroes 
of antiquity. He has been true to his great function. 
He has made sculpture a living language. He has 
done more —he has republicanized this once aristo- 
cratic art; and brought it from the temple into the 
parlor; from the Parthenon into the library. 

The adherents of the classical theories do not yet 
see, what the people know (even if they do not formu- 
late their belief in words), that John Rogers is the 
Jirst American sculptor; that his groups are national 
poems, vitalized equally by our sentiments and by our 
loves; that he alone has had the courage to refuse to 
grope among the catacombs and the ruins of a dead civ- 
ilization for artistic inspiration; and that he alone re- 
lies for his quickening guidance on American life and 
American character. They who say, as I hear it said 
often, that it is a pity he does not do something in 
colossal size, are blind to the true genius of the man 
and the age. Greece and Rome have no home-life as 
we understand it; hence, their art was out-of-door 
art — colossal, adapted for the city squares, or for, huge 
public buildings. But the mission of America is to 
diffuse the advantages of civilization — to make every 
home a gallery of art, as well as a temple of peace. 
Rogers adapts his art to our civilization, and his works 
follow him into our hearts and homes. 

But this notion that greatness and size are synony- 
mous, is a heresy which deserves to be exterminated 
without the benefit of clergy. It was a favorite theory 
in the old times when our geographical greatness was 
supposed to entitle us to the admiration of mankind 
notwithstanding our crimes against human nature in 
maintaining slavery. We have abandoned that theory 
now in politics, but we still adhere to it in art. Bier- 
stadt’s pictorial acres are not worth, intrinsically, half 
as much as some of Coleman’s inches:—any more 
than one of Southey’s long poems are worth one of 
Burns’ little songs— any more than a thousand-ton- 
block of granite is worth a half-ounce of diamonds — 
any more than one of Thomas Ball’s statues is equal 
to one of John Rogers’ groups. 

We have not space enough left to notice “ Rogers’ 
Groups” one by one. They are twenty-four in num- 
ber. It is enough to say that each of them (with two 
exceptions, “ Fairy Whispers” and “The Village Pol- 
itician”), represent, with the rarest skill, a distinct 
type of our American life, and that the best poems of 
the war are tobe found in these images of clay. Long 
life to John Rogers, the poet of the people, the first 
and greatest of our sculptors ! 


WHY COMPLAIN? 


Our Universalist and Unitarian friends complain 
very bitterly of the action of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, in respect to recognizing their 
churches or members as members of the Association. 
Yet wherefore? What is there in their declaration 
which, if they are truly Christian, they can refuse to 
subscribe to? Thus it reads: — 

“ And we hold those churches to be Evangelical, which, 
maintaining the Holy Scriptures to be the only infallible rule 
of faith and practice, believe in the Lord Jesus Christ the 
only begotten Son of the Father, King of kings and Lord of 
lords (in whom dwelleth the fullness of the Godhead bodily, 
and who was made sin for us though knowing no sin, bearing 
our sins in his own body on the tree), as the only name under 
heaven given among men whereby we must be saved from 
everlasting punishment.” 





There is not a word here a truly devout believer 
can refuse to accept. It uses Scriptural language, and 
utters the faith of all martyrs and confessors in all 
ages. Are not the Holy Scriptures an infallible guide 
of faith and practice? Is not Jesus Christ Lord of 
lords, the only begotten of the Father, in whom dwells 
all the fullness of the Godhead bodily, who was made an 
offering for us,and by faith in whose blood we are 
saved from everlasting punishment? The very out- 
break of indignation from almost every one of their 
journals, is a confession of their own state. How much 
better is it, as the old preachers used to so effectively 
say, “to ground the weapons of their rebellion,” and 
be at peace with both Christ and his Church. May 





they all speedily attain this grace. 





A DAY ON THE CONCORD RIVER. 
(Continued.} ‘ 

We were all lett las+week in Peter’s housetop condition, 
hungry and asleep. Birch and bush were our substitutes for 
the wall under whose shade he lay ; the gigantic trees of this 
once forest primeval having diminished to that contemptible 
insignificance. And to this bare result Maine and Michigan are 
rushing,— Indiana and Ohio. Soon a forest tree will be as rare 
asaforestman. The original tribes and trees will have van- 
ished together. Why will not our new States interfere and 
compel each township to reserve a quarter section at the 
least, in its heart, for a park perpetual? If we were Michigan- 
ders, or Indianians with its splendid black walnut woods, or 
Penobscot citizens, we would strive to make it a political 
State issue. Prohibit planting of grog-shops and extermina- 
tion of forests. Mr. Greeley is advising it for the new Vir- 
ginia towns. It ought to be everywhere. 

The flavor of fish and coffee steals upon our hungry senses 
and will not allow any farther sovereignty to sleep. A tick- 
lish straw assists the olfactory nerves in their legitimate 
sensations, applied with horrible skill by the jester of the 
troupe. 

We have been asleep on the brink of a sleepier stream, if 
a stream it can be called which never streams, and a brink it 
can be called that spreads itself out so indifferently and hides 
itself for rods and roods, if not miles under the water —a 
meadow perpetually immersed. 

Yet what seemed a stream, the likeness of a brink had on, 
and near these semblances under a broad apple-tree, with 
wild woods around, a happy conjunction of nature and art, 
the kettle was boiling and the pan frying. The pickerel, and 
perch, and pout had entered the latter, and the potatoes the 
former, and set up responsive boils and frys. Coffee and tea 
of Parisian quality and more than Parisian taste, were also 
sending forth a pleasant odor, and soon we hasten to rest 
nog our heads, but our whole bodies, “on the lap of earth ;” 
a bevy of youths of all ages, from fifteen to sixty, “to fortune 
and to fame unknown.” Not like Gray’s melancholy lad, but 
in the vigorous Homeric fashion, were they transferring these 
mealy potatoes and crispy pickerel and café au lait to most 
hungry receptacles. Twenty miles ride before breakfast would 
make any bitter thing sweet, how much more such sweet 
things as these. 

Having followed Thoreau in eating, we are in a good con- 
dition to follow him in moralizing. If the senses are the 
first source of knowledge, then food is the feeder of fancy, 
and the Concord transcendentalists build up their vision and 
vapor on the solid substructions of pork and potatoes. Fol- 
lowing their fashion in this particular, we essay its second and 
more difficult feat. It is easier to eat than to fly, at least for 
aman. Birds probably prefer the latter, unfortunately we 
are not all birds. So we may follow haud aguo passu the 
dreamers of the region. 

The Concord is the laziest stream in the country. No 
western river is so completely given up to idleness. Even 
the English brooks are more active. It is well named the 
river of peace. Such a stream in this America of rushing 
rivers and men, is as completely out of place as a graveyard 
on Broadway. Not a factory, not a mill, can ficurish on its 
banks. No clatter of wheels on its sides or in its waters 


‘The green silence doth displace.” 


Hardly a sail-boat could fly on this sluggish stream, with 
its more sluggish winds. A few canoes, not quite after the In- 
dian fashion, crept over its waters, and seated in one of these 
we slumber on the placid surface, while others more energetic, 
or less, the last probably, slumber at our side with a fishing- 
rod in their hands at whose other end fish are also slumber- 
ing. Once in a while one less sleepy than the rest brings a 
squirming perch or “ hog-back” from the still depths, whose 
contortions, as he wriggles in the air, are as much out of place 
as a hanging man, dancing on nothing, would be in the yard of 
a country Quaker meeting-house on an August Sunday. 
Fortunately the most of the piscators are too slow to perceife 
those nibbling gentry or to take this foul advantage of their 
acceptance of the hospitalities of the bait, and therefore let 
them eat and sleep with the hook in their mouths if they 
choose; so this capital punishment seldom affrights our 
eyes and “ breaks the calm of Nature.” 

But if Concord River is so still, it is not therefore shallow. 
This rivulet, as it ‘might be called, not fifty feet wide, is ten 
to twenty feet deep. The Concord nature prevails here ; 
slow, smooth and deep, but not religious, are the character- 
istics of both. It is poetic also in its products. The white 
lily, most beautiful and most fragrant of flowers, is a hand- 
some border to the waters so dark, and soft, andclear. They 
are not disturbed by wave or wind. Only a human hand 
now and then thrusts itself down towards their roots and 
plucks up drowned beauty by the stem, only to lie wilted 
and trampled on the boat’s wet floor. 

The cause of this extraordinary flowlessness of Concord 
River is not in itself; nor is it as agreeable to its borderers 
as the pristine estate. Twenty miles from here, at Billerica, 
where it empties into the Merrimack, some covetous Yankees 
builta dam. The descent of the river is only about three 
feet in that twenty miles. So a very moderately high dam 
sets back the water up to this place, and how much farther 
we know not. Ten thousand acres are thus flowed, and 
grass and cranberries that once enriched these farmers are 
changed into cotton and enrich those lords of the mills. Our 
gentlemanly and jolly host described the death of cranberries 
nipped by the early ice, before their very eyes. Thousands 
of dollars are thus lost every season. Many attempts have 
been made te cure this, but without success. For twenty years 
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ten thousand among the best acres in the State have been 
ruined. It could be cured at a small expense. A reservoir 
at the mouth could supply the mills for the summer and let 
the meadow be drained. These lands are worth at the low- 
est $100 an acre, and some are worth $500. Not less than a 
million of dollars, and probably not less than two millions, are 
thus destroyed. For the sake of the meadows, the stream 
and the owners, we hope the State will relieve these lands 
of their ruinous incubus. 

Thoreau, in his week on the Concord and Merrimack, 
floats up seven miles from his real starting place, before he 
proceeds on his long journey of thirty or forty miles, in the 
opposite direction. 

“ It is worth while,”’ he says, “‘ to make a voyage up this stream, if you 
go no farther than Sudbury, only to see how much country there is in the 
rear of us; great hills, aud a hundred brooks, and farm-houses, and barns, 
and haystacks you never saw before, and men everywhere ; greater men 
than Homer, or Chaucer, or Shakespeare, only they never got time to say 
80; they never took to the way of writing. Look at their fields, and imag- 
ine what they might write, if they should put pen to paper. Or what have 
they not written on the face of the earth already, clearing and burning, and 
scratching and harrowing, and ploughing, and subsoiling, in and in, and 
out and out, and over and over, again and again, erasing what they had 
already written, for want of parchment.” 

Here we were with these more than Homers and Shakes- 
peares, in the broad-flooded meadows, with the low/hills, 
lowly wooded, skirting them carelessly in;— by Sherman’s 
bridge, with the air full of memories. The Puritans pushed 
up here in their early history, and planted this as the 
Southborough ; the west and south remove on this line, and 
organized here the 19th church in Massachusetts, 1654, 
Concord being the 12th. That church still has records and 
names as far back as 1690; whether it bas any later or not, 
we shall leave it for The Register and registrar to settle. Far- 
ther up the stream, Longfellow pipes his wayside songs; far- 
ther down, Emerson muses and mutters, a munificent genius 
without eyes. The host is full of local stories with that 
wild flavor that makes fruit, game, and tales deleetable 
in boats and solitudes that would be tame in clubs. So pop- 
ulous were the Shermans hereabouts, he said, that when 
on a set day a great man fromi the city had been introduced 
to a score or less of that sort, he came to a big, brawny son of 
Africa, and addressed him as Mr. Sherman. “ Don’t you call 
me a Sherman,” indignantly responded the modern Cato, or 
Cwsar, to the immense delight of all but the family. 

A bath in the Concord ought to be equivalent to one in the 
Helicon. Having dipped in the Jordan seven times, we could 
trust ourselves without danger to these heretical waters. 
How we, and the fish, and the reeds, and the boats, and the 
water tumbled about together, it is unbecoming so lofty a 
narrative to describe. All seemed of the jolliest, and perhaps 
the stream will recover its ancient orthodoxy after such a 
Methodistic infusion. 

The longest lanes and days turn, so we set our horse’s face 
and our own city-wards, leaving our Unitarian brother look- 
ing as lonely without us as his church looks outside of the fold 
ecclesiastic. May he and she soon seek the Door, and go in 
and out, and find pasture. 

What a finish does the country put on near old and large 
centres of population. The trees tower over farm-houses 
and line roadsides, architecture blossoms on roof-trees, as if 
the translated wood put forth its long-forgotten flowers. 
Lawns spread out before the house. The barns retire to 
the side or back of the house. Paint, white or subdued to 
Nature’s tints, clothe the whole | tead with refi t. 
Larger mansions, embosomed in trees, hold fortunate com- 
ers; delicious churches give art a sacredness, and suggest 
heavenly beauties. What more than a country church? Look 
at this onein Weston. How white, how clean, like the saintly 
linen of the angels. How green the grass and trees before it. 
How quief‘the air about it. “ The meadow, sweet with hay,” 
lies between it and the parsonage, where dwells one of the 
best and most beloved of our pastors. Who would burn for 
city churches, hot, close, noisy, wicked, when he can be 
monarch of such a scene and society as this? Wisely did 
this pastor, long and prominent a city gentleman, change his 
vocation on the sidewalks for this higher one on the roadside. 

The out-lying churches of the suburban towns erect their 
glittering spires, like a skirmish line presenting their shining 
rifles to an advancing guard. They detect friends in this 
ministerial host, and allow them to pass unreproved within 
their lines. Does their uniform aspect denote their coming 
uniformity of faith and life’ and shall Christ yet be their 
acknowledged Lord and Saviour? Undoubtedly. The king. 
doms, and certainly the churches of the earth, shall become 
the kingdoms and Church of our Lord and His Christ, and 
He shall reign forever and ever. 

This five o’clock at night finds a far busier population than 
did the five o’clock in the morning. Boston, and all around it 
is jammed with life. The very houses seem to have woke up, 
the streets jump responsive to the carts and carriages that fly 
or rattle at the touch of hoof and wheel. 

Will the dead be thus busy again? Why not? We left 
this city girdled in its grave-clothes, chamber-coffins, and 
house-tombs. We find it, twelve hours after, full of vehe- 
ment life. Why will not Mount Auburn’s citizens thus 
come out of their equally ornate chambers and dwellings? 
Teli us, ye who prattle so wisely about the impossibility 
of the resurrection, “ the gates ajar,” sisterhood and brother- 
hood, why not? “They that sleep in the dust of the earth, 
shall awake. With their dead bodies shall they come.” 
Awake like these, some to sin, some to righteousness, some to 
honor, some to shame and everlasting contempt. Thus awake 
those in these jails and prison-houses, three of which dot that 
northern semi-circle on the Cambridge bridge; in those two 





hospitals of suffering and insanity that properly fill up that arc 
of painful vision ; in those stately mansions, and those so poor 
and mean in that park of learning without faith, and that cot- 
tage of faith, without learning ; in that den of dragons, and 
that home of purity and love. Every day isa type of the 
eternal day, every resurrection of the one that is to come. 
May each day, like this, be spent in placid pleasure, and end 
in the city of our God, the home of infinite mercy, piety, and 
peace. 


In speaking of the conflict and possible disruption of the 
Republican party in Massachusetts, on the question of Tem- 
perance, Tue Heratp declared that Governor Andrew fore- 
saw this dissolution in his day, and “had he lived four days 
longer would have put himself on the platform of Adams and 
rum.” This Zhe Transcript denies with epithets and person- 
alities which it could have spared to the improvement of its 
style. It says: — 

** Ex-Governor Andrew, if he had not ‘ passed on’ before the November 
election of 1867, would have voted for Gov. Bullock at the polls, and none 
knew this fact better than the managers of the ‘ liberal’ movement of that 
year. Whatever contest John A. Andrew waged against prohibition and its 
supporters, was carried on within the Republi ganization.” 

Upon this 7’e Commonwealth significantly remarks : — 

“The Transcript is good authority on this point, for it had the confidence 
of ‘ liberal’ leaders at the time, and we are glad to chronicle this emphatic 
vindication of a good man’s memory.”’ 

We should also be “ glad to chronicle this emphatic vindi- 
cation of a good man’s memory,” if it were a little more 
vindicated. But the only difference between the position of 
The Transcript and Taz Heracp is, in the “ voting” for Mr. 
Bullock instead of Mr. Adams. It was not exactly in our 
statement that he did intend to vote for Mr. Adams, though 
that inference could be fairly drawn from the remark, which 
was not so explicit as it might have been. That The Common- 
wealth, which is the most of an organ of the Republican party 
of any journal, welcomes this vindication, even at this late 
day, shows how much the leaders of that party feared this 
step. The Transcript.says, ‘None knew this fact better than 
the managers of the ‘liberal’ movement.” That concedes 
that Gov. Andrew did not codperate with the regular Re- 
publican leaders, but with a faction that was seeking to over- 
throw a policy that had been substantially, though informally 
adopted by the party, and that the real leaders did not intend 
to disturb. Will Zhe Transcript please give us a little more 
light on that affair? Was not Governor Andrew to ap- 
pear at Fanueil Hall on the Monday night before election, on 
the same platform with Mr. J. Q. Adams, the candidate of 
the Democratic party for Governor? And was not that 
meeting abandoned because of his death? Will it also in- 
form the public whether the hall for that occasion was en- 
gaged by the ‘ liberal’ Republicans, who meant “ to carry on 
their warfare against prohibition and its supporters within 
the Republican organization,” or by the Democratic manag- 
ers, or jointly? That he was thus to speak, was as currently 
reported and believed as any fact unofficially announced could 
well be. That it was feared and probably expected by the 
Republican managers, Zhe Commonwealth more than suggests. 
That the Governor had largely abandoned the counsels and 
communion of the real leaders and managers of that party in 
this State, every one in its management knew. That he had 
openly and earnestly advocated the cause of rum, everybody 
in America knew. His public life is inseparably stained with 
that stain. For it, Tux Heravp dealt justly and kindly with 
him when he was in the height of his career. To preserve 
him from it there were private attempts made, for which, 
were he living, he would, we believe, express gratitude to-day. 
“ Alas, my glory!” Massachusetts has to say, as she looks 
upon the rising and the setting of this star in her right 
hand. 
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WHAT IS SAID OF CREDO. 
“ Credo is a remarkable book. It is noteworthy as illustrating the 
power of pressing arg In these 440 pages, subjects to which 
| Sptines might be devoted are ined, and here is there an obscure 
paragraph. The author frequently states his positions in a sentence at once 
80 pact and lusive as to render 
— Albany Journal. 

“ The author is an earnest thinker and familiar with his subject.” — 
Lyons(N. Y.) Republican. 

“The subjects are treated with remarkable clearness and candor, and 
the views p d are eminently sound and practical.’’ — Springfield 
Union. 

The first edition is exhausted, but a second edition is to 
be published this week — Price $1.50. — We send “Credo ” 
Sor one new subscriber. 

—_———— - 

We commence this week a series of very interesting letters 
from abroad, by a graduate of Harvard. They will be found 
unusually full of valuable material. 


The beautiful original poem of Alice Cary’s will attract at- 
tention. Nothing better has come from her pen. We have 
other contributions of hers and her sister, prose and poetic 
for our readers, as well as a multitude of other good things. 
Send on subscribers. 














'y farther elab jion.”” 





A New Mornine Paper. — Mr. Usher will start the Bos- 
ton Daily Tribune in a few days; a first-class paper, devoted to 
Prohibition and all the other good things. It will be a cam- 
paign paper. We hope it will be liberally sustained and be a 
great help to the cause. Let our friends everywhere circu- 
late it. 

A curious error crept into our note last week in reply to 
The Watchman and Reflector. A quotation intending to show 








that the sole purpose of our article on Secular Colleges was to 
consider the question of colleges and not common schools, 
was omitted and a line inserted that belonged by itself. In- 
stead of that line, “ Shall the school rule the Church, or the 
Church the school,” read, “‘ Whatever may be the debate on 
the primary schools, the colleges will continue to be denom- 
inational.” 

The State Prohibitory Convention met on Tuesday. It 
was a large body; its words were grave and weighty, and 
will have great influence on the coming campaign. A full 
report will be given next week. 


Only one District in the New England Conference, three 
in New Hampshire, and two in Providence, have sent us the 
report of the vote; none in Maine or Vermont. Please send 
them in brethren. 


The Universalist asks a question and answers it : — 
-“ Is it a fact that all railroad di , and hants, are afflicted with 
* busi pul ’? Then let our Young Men’s Christian 
Associations repel all these offenders against the moral law, and invite a 
few heretics to join them. They will gain in respectability and infiu- 
ence.” : 
We fear that the invited spirits would be no better, and as 
a whole not as good as the expelled. There is as much 
“ business unscrupulousness ” among “the heretics” as “‘ the 
saints.” If our neighbor can point us to any shining excép- 
tions outside the Church, we shall be happy to record them. 
They are too rare everywhere. What is required, is the ap- 
plication of the Gospel to commerce and trade. That only 
can cure this evil. The difference between it and Tux Her- 
ALD is, that we declare a sin that is too common in the Church 
and the world, 7’he Universalist does not. As to “ respecta- 
bility and influence,” we are not aware that the parties to 
whom it refers are a whit behind in these gifts the very chief- 
est of “the heretics.” But that does not make them with- 
out sin. May it join us in urging upon merchants the 
practice of the golden rule; a law to-day almost univer- 
sally disobeyed by this most influential and respectable 
class. 








The new flag of the Rum League in this city bears as its 
motto “ Prohibition is Despotism.” “ The best governed are 
the self-governed.” - These mottoes will be especially appro- 
priate in the procession of its supporters to, and especially 
from the dram-shops. How many now go reeling under the 
despot Rum, maudlingly muttering, ‘‘ The — best — governed 
— are — the —self-governed.” Strange disjunction of words. 

There are six millions, two hundred thousand Evangelical 
Church members in the United States. What a host of 
avowed disciples of Jesus Christ. If they were all filled with 
His grace how soon the world would be redeemed. * 


The Transcript has studied up Webster and Worcester to 
find out the meaning of “losel” in the line Toz Heratp 
quoted : — 

** One sad lose! spoils his name for aye.” 


These “strange words,” as it calls them, are taken from 
“ Childe Harold,” First Book, Second Stanza. We hope our 
tea-table companion is not losing its literary excellence, as it 
has that of temperance, which it once possessed. Better come 
back to its first love and then it will retain these lesser liter- 
ary virtues. : ; 


The Journal asks if it is not “ traducing ” Gov. Andrew, to 
say that he intended to appear on the platform of “ Adams 
and rum.” As he appeared on the last platform for the last 
nine months of his life, and on practically no other, there can 
be no “ traducing ”’ of him in that part of the declaration. As 
to whether he should vote for Mr. Adams or Mr. Bullock is 
of little account, Mr. Adams is as fine and able a gentleman 
as Mr. Bullock, and more truly represented the Ex-govern- 
or’s views on the chief question then before the people. 
With the daring that characterized him, he would not have 
been afraid to follow his convictions in the path they inevit- 
ably demanded. It is the farthest possible from traducing 
his name, to state a fact that everybody knows to be true, 
however deplorable that fact may be. 


At the Philological Convention lately held at Poughkeepsie, 
Dr. Raymond, Presidenti®f Vasear Female College, on show- 
ing the gentlemen the buildings, remarked, that he could 
only show them the cradle, the infant was away ; whereupon 
Prof. Harkness replied in behalf of the Association that they 
could not “kiss the baby,” and authorized the President 
to do it for them. The Latin Professor showed that it 
skilled in the dead tongues, he was none the less so in live 
lips. 





“o- 
PERSONAL, 


Governor Ciariin. — The election of William Claflin b 
the people of this State, last November, was an event whi 
caused universal joy and congratulations, es ly where it 
was well known that he did not seek the of Governor, 
but, on ihe contrary, had repeatedly declined to allow his 
name to be used at the State Convention. From the day that 
he was inaugurated to the present moment, he maotegrenge 
his duties as Governor of Massachusetts with marked indus- 
try and ability ; and we venture to say, that we never had an 
Executige of this State who has had a greater practical knowl- 
edge of Business in its details, or one who has shown a greater 
capacity in their management, than the present Chief Magis- 
trate. His remarkable administrative talents, his uniform 
courtesy and affability, have made him a 


favorite with 
those who have been called to transact i i 


with him. 
We are aware that some have expressed the wish that the 
Governor was a great orator ; but we have no misgivings on 
that point. It is not the man who talks the most who is the 
most useful or the most respected. Had it not been for the 
Yanceys, the Davises, and the Wises, and a host of specious 
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sophists at the South, we never should have had the rebel- 


lion. On looking over the histories of the great men who 
have wielded immense power, and have achieved great vic- 
tories, we find that they were not great talkers. Napoleon, 


Wellington, Washington, Grant, and a host of others were 
not known for their rhetorical powers, If Gov. Claflin is not 
an orator, we are happy to say that in all his recent speeches 
he has acquitted himself with great credit. His remarkable 
good sense is seen in his terse sentences, which are always 
to the point, and which have given universal satisfac- 
tion. 

During the session of the last Legislature prohibitory liquor 
law was passed. The Governor had nothing to do with the 
election of the members of the General Court, or with their 
action. The presumption is and was that they were selected 
not only to reflect the sentiments of their constituents, but to 
act in accordance with their wishes. Governor Claflin sanc- 
tioned every bill which was enacted, and if there is any cause 
of complaint about the doings of the Legislature, those who 
elected them must have the responsibility. The Executive 
is above and beyond all reproach. He has simply done his 
duty. Of his reélection we do not entertain a doubt. Mass- 
achusetts is just in her judgments. The Governor’s endorse- 
ment by the people at the next State election will be emphatic 
and triumphant. God bless Governor Claflin ! — Evening Trav- 
eller. t 


The credit of the Philological Convention is due % Prof. 
Comfort of Alleghany College. Rev. C. H. Brigham thus 
commends him in The Liberal Christian : — 

“That the Association has been so happily organized, and has such large 
hope for the future, is due, in an eminent degree, to the untiring service of 
Prof. Comfort, of Alleghany College. If it has a father he is its father. It 
may outgrow his original plan, but the first impulse came from him, and 
should so be recorded to his honor.” 

According to The California Advocate, an entertainment was 
given at the Powell St. Church, July 23, at which Bemis 
Merrill, esq., formerly of Boston, read an excellent essay, 
and addresses were made by Bishop Kingsley, Senator Harlan, 
Dr. Tiffany and Oliver Hoyt, esq. It was pronounced a 
delightful entertainment. 








The Methodist Church. 


EAST MAINE AND NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Our Wesleyan brethren énjoyed a good revival, under 

e labors of their eloquent and popular pastor, Rev. Mr. 
Sprague, Barring, N. B. As one of the results they are 
building a church. At St. Stephen, another charge, they 
have moved the old church off the lot, and will build a good 
church this season. This place has been very much im- 
proved by the railroad from Woodstock, N. B., and from 
Houlton, Maine. This road crosses the European and North 
American Railroad, 28 miles from Calais ; so when the E. and 
N. A. road is completed, passengers from Calais can reach 
Bangor by rail in from six to eight hours. 

Since the revival at Machias, our friends there have found 
their church too small for them, and will enlarge. The inte- 
rior of the church at Orland has been very much improved. 
The pews in the new church at Alexander were all sold, and 
more were desired. Our friends at Orrington Centre, have 
voted to remodel and repair their church outside and in- 
side. 


The next term of the East Maine Conference Seminary 
will commence August 80. There is a prospect of a very 
full term. The Trustees have voted to spend more money 
in grading the grounds. Its friends have reason to thank 
God and take courage. Among other blessings, the students 
will enjoy superior preaching, as the pastor, Rev. Cyrus 
Stone, is winning golden opinions in the pulpit of the M. E. 
Church in the beautiful village. 


- 








VERMONT. 

Conrerence Seminary.— The first academical year of 
the Vermont Conference Seminary and Female College, in 
its new location at Montpelier, closed on Wednesday, 21st 
ult. The exercises were highly satisfactory. The annual 
sermon was delivered by the Principal on Sunday, the 18th, 
and on the two following days the examination of the several 
classes took place. ‘The address before the Ladies’ Aisthetic 
Society, was delivered on Tuesday evening by Rev. W. F. 
Mallalieu of Chelsea. On Wednesday, the oratorical exer- 
cises took place in the chapel, and were participated in by a 
large number of the pupils, and their efforts were eminently 
meritorious. ‘The graduates in the “ Seminary Course,” were 
Mr. Homer J. Whipple, and in the “ College Preparatory 
Course,” Joel A. Sherburn, Charles W. Smiley, George H. 
Smith and Frank A. Winch. All of these are young men of 
solid worth. The last four go to Middletown, Ct., and most 
of them will in due time find their way into the ministry of 
our Church. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


German Sunpar-scHoot Concert—A concert by the 
teachers and pupils of the Sunday-school of the German 
M. BE. Church (the Rev. F. W. Dinger, pastor), was given in 
that edifice in Shawmut Avenue, Roxbury, Sunday evening, 
the 8th inst. After reading passages of Scripture, some ap- 
propriate selections were excellently sung by the teachers and 
pupils. Mr. David Snow then delivered a very interesting 
and able address on the benefits derivable from Sabbath- 
school teaching and from early parental culture. He con- 
cluded with a seasonable exhortation. 

Mr. Henry Furnas and Mr. T. B. Hildreth, also addressed 
the audience. Bouquets of flowers were presented by the 
scholars to the three speakers, each of which was appropri- 
ately acknowledged. : 


that he presented the school with a donation of thirty dol- 
lars. 

Governor Claflin was expected to be present, but some other 
more important call undoubtedly hindered him from fulfilling 
his promise. 

The exercises concluded with the singing of the doxology 
in the English and German, and the benediction by Br. 
Dinger. 





NEW YORK. 


Daniel Terry of the Missionary Rooms, sends the follow- 
ing item :— 


“Ereut Hunprep anp Five Broapway.— This number 
is to be famous in Methodist history in coming time, as were 
13 Crosby-street and 200 Mulberry-street in time past, for 
now, and from this time forth, we shall date at Mission Rooms, 
805 Broadway, New York. We bespeak from all the friends 
of the cause of missions an interest in their daily devotions, 
and a friendly call, especially from our friends from a dis- 
tance, that they may see with their own eyes, and tell to their 
children what favor has come to us in answer to the prayers 
and offerings of the fathers and their children. 








THE BRITISH WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 


The one hundred and twenty-sixth annual session of the 
British Wesleyan Conference, was held in the ancient town of 
Hull in Yorkshire, commencing on Thursday, July 29, about 
six hundred ministers being present. After devotional exer- 
cises, the Conference proceeded to fill the vacancies in the 
legal hundred, which resulted as follows : — 

Henry W. WI .iAms, by nomination, in the place of 
T. Dunn, superannuated. . 


Exwan Toyrns, by seniority, in the place of John Geden, 
superannuated. 


Tuomas LLEWELLYN, by nomination, in the place of F. A. 
West, deceased. 


Joun Parkes, by seniority, in the place of W. Watson (xB), 
eceased 


Tuomas NiguTinGALe, by nomination, in the place of 
Samuel Young, superannuated. 

J. W. M’Kay, in Ireland, in the place of Henry Price, de- 
ceased. 

The election of President and Secretary for the ensuing 
year, resulted in the choice of Rev. F. J. Jobson, D. D., for 
the first, and Rev. J. Farrar for the latter office. The other 
candidates for the Presidency, were Revs. J. Farrar, T. Va- 
sey, Dr. J. H. James,and L. H. Wiseman. “ The President,” 
says the Methodist Recorder, “has served the Church in 
various capacities faithfully and well, and has gradually 
worked his way to its highest position, after thirty-five years 
spent in ministerial service, thirty of which were devoted to 
circuit work, nine years out of the thirty (an instance, we 
believe, without a parallel in our Connectional records) hav- 
ing been spent in one circuit in three several terms of three 
years each. Dr. Jobson has rendered public service in more 
than one important. mission. Some years ago he was ap- 
pointed, together with the late Dr. Hannah, as a representa- 
tive of the British Conference to the General Conference of 
the United States of America. He was also appointed our 
representative to the Australasian Conference, and has re- 
corded the chief incidents of that journey in a pleasant vol- 
ume, well known to many of our readers, and whieh is not 
his only contribution to the literature of our day.” 

Weare not yet in receipt of a full report, but from what 
we have read, we have little hesitation in pronouncing the 
proceedings of the Conference to have been very harmoni- 
ous and profitable. From the school report of Rev. G. W. 
Oliver, it appears that — 

“ The ber of Day-schools is 698, an increase of 16; 
scholars 119,070, an increase of 8,990; average attendance 
77,600, an increase of 4,979. The amount of Government 
annual grants to Wesleyan schools in 1868 was, £32,611 19s. 
6d., being an i on the t reported last year, of 
£476 7s. ld. Twelve entirely new schools were erected dur- 
ing the year 1868, one was transferred to new buildings, and 
eight were commenced in existing buildings. Twenty-eight 
outfit grants were made by the General Committee, amvunt- 
ing to £1,125. The number of certificated teachers employed 
in Wesleyan schools on the 3lst of December last was 591; 
of assistant teachers 42; and of pupil teachers 899, an in- 
crease of 164 on the previous year.” 

The report on the Sabbath-school shows the following re- 
turns: — 








Schools, 6,828. .........seseeeeeeees < ca ebohe increase 86 
Teachers and officers, 103,441..............- " 723 
Ditto in Society or on trial, 77,050........... os 348 
ARE acy Pree ” 19,781 
Ditto in Society or on trial, 36,372........... decrease 


Ditto in select classes, 18,881 
Young persons in Bible classes by ministers 
or others, 18,015 decrease 2,727 
One of the most important discussions was in reference to 
petitioning the House of Commons, that such measures may 
be adopted as shall secure the enforcement of an adequate 
“conscience clause” in all schools receiving parliamentary 
aid. The necessity for this measure is pointed out by Dr. 
Rigg, in a letter to the Watchman, wherein he shows that an 
intolerant spirit is repeatedly manifested by clergymen of the 
established Church, towards the children of Methodist pa- 
rents. Indeed, the Watchman goes so far as to say, that “an 
organized conspiracy has been at work throughout the coun- 
try, by means of the National schools, to extinguish Dissent- 
ing, and especially Methodist, Sunday-sehools, and to infuse 
into the minds of the children of Nonconformists, in their 
tenderest years, the pernicious leaven of High Church, that 
is, of essentially Popish, principles. The evidences of this 
conspiracy have during the last few years, been pouring in 
upon the Educational Committee and the Conference, through 





Mr. T. H. Chadwick was so delighted with the exercises, 


the District Educational Reports.” : ; 


——— 


The Missionary Reports, both Home and Foreign, indicate 
a great degree of activity and prosperity. Spain and Italy 
have received the attention of the Church, with every pros- 
pect of effecting a good work in those fields. Among the 
speakers on Home Missions, was Sir Francis Lycett, who, 
after earnestly calling attention to the destitute neighborhoods 
of London, and insisting on the necessity of appointing the 
most able and effective ministers to the work of planting 
Methodism amongst them, wound up by offering to be re- 
sponsible for the salary of one such man if the Conference 
would appoint him. 

We cannot resist the temptation to insert a pleasant para- 
graph from an article entitled “ Conference Sketches ” in the 
Lecorder. It shows that if Methodists yet meet with organ. 
ized opposition in Great Britain, they are not without many 
staunch friends in all quarters and in all grades of society : — 


“John Wesley’s sons in the Gospel have received a wel- 
come in Hull which reminds them of their Founder’s first 
ovesae here only by the strong contrast of this with that. 
He was stoned—we are féted. Yorkshire hospitality sur- 
passes itself on this occasion. If the begging-letter writer 
and similar scamps knew what a chance they are losing, they 
would be ready to bite their fingers in vexation ; for I really 
believe that anybody who would mount a suitable white tie 
and black coat might transact a considerable amount of 
swindling by practising on the faith with which the Confer- 
ence is regarded. One brother, then unprovided with a 
house, was met in the street by a gentleman whom he had 
never before,seen, and to whom he was personally a stranger, 
and on the mere faith of being a member of Conference, was 
forthwith invited to his house, and then and there carried off 
in a sort of whirlwind of hospitality. But, indeed, the extent 
to which Methodist feeling has leavened the population of 
Hull is as surprising as it is gratifying to those who come 
from the more frigid Methodist regions. Here you find Meth- 
odists turning up everywhere, and in all sorts of disguises. 
Your correspondent was introduced to a burly policeman in 
the street, with the information that the officer was a local 
preacher. At the station I hailed a cab, and before I could 

ive the cabman his directions, he said, ‘‘ Thornton-street, 
sir?” and inquiry led to the discovery that he too was a 
Methodist. Indeed, the extent to which Methodists fill all 
offices, from the highest to the lowest, in this seaport, is 
unequalled in any town of England, unless it be Bolton. No 
doubt this general impression is greatly aided by the magni- 
tude of some of the offshoots of Methodism, “ the Primitives ” 
especially having the head-quarters of their Connection in 
this town. It is only fair to state that the most kind hospi- 
tality has been tendered by the Independents, New Connection 
and Primitive Methodists, as well as by.some ‘“ Church peo- 
ple.” 





Tue Vors. — The New York Advocate gives a report from 
one hundred and sixty-nine Districts, which we classify in 
their Conferences : — 


New York, 4 Districts, 2,007 for, 1,936 against. 
New York East, So 4 1,387 “ 1238 «C* 
Newark, 2 * 2,095 “ 1a 
New Jersey, a 2,089 “* se 
Wyoming (partial), e. £ 867 700 2 
New Hampshire, $...9% 812 “ 2460¢«C«S 
East Genesee, 2 ¢ 30 499 “ 
Pittsburg, ) 6,680 * 6512 “ 
Erie, t.2 4421 “ 3070 
Wisconsin, ee 4,49 “ a. 
West Wisconsin, 3 Me 8 ed 
Kentucky, hee 387“ a 
West Virginia, i. 2,191 “ 2,081 “ 
Central German, a... 410 “* _..* 
Southwest German, 1 # 235 “ 2 «CO 
N. W. German, 4 “ 1,009 « oo 
Providence, a 7 28 C« 
Central Ohio, 6 « 2,198 “ 1958 « 
North Ohio, e17 918 “ 112 “ 
Ohio, 3 “ 1643 “ 2,092 “ 
Oregon, Si.% a 3200 C** 
Cincinnati, > + 14% “ 1259 “ 
Philadelphia, 4 “ 6638 “ 2995 « 
Wilmington, _ = 2,018 “ oo « 
Central New York, a9 832“ aA 
Central Pennsylvania, § © 2,252 “ 2478 “ 
Delaware, 3 « 13% “ } | ied 
South Carolina (partial), 2 “ 14 oo 
Genesee (partial), 2 623“ aig“ 
Tennessee (partial), wh w.® “4 
Baltimore, 3 - 167 ine Cl 
Vermont, atin, 425 “ 19 —l* 
New England, 1 ’ 835 “ _ = 
Indiana, 8 “ 1,425 “ B01 “ 
N. W. Indiana, a 3 635“ 33 Ci 
Troy, 4 * 144 “ Lae «| 
Michigan, 5 6 2,830 “ =.” 
Detroit, i “ 4g2 144 “ 
Georgia, 1 iy ub o lv “ 
‘Texas, Bey 197 _“* 2» 
Louisiana, s « 3,047 a 
Kansas, 4 = lll “ 172 a 
California, ae ie & “ ie 
Des Moines, lah 142“ 24C< S 
Missouri, Ci ie 1,928 “ w * 
Mi ta (partial), 1 “ 142 oe 23 “ 
Illinois, 3 “se 1,399 “ 303 “ 
South Illinois, , he 891 “ “a 
Central Diinois, 46 m7 481“ 
Mississippi, 1 “ 1,205 “ 5 “ 
Holston, Be As “7 127 ‘ 
Rock River, Rika 8518 “ ss * 
Black River, .°.* 766“ ‘4 
lowa, i 73 “ ~~ 
Upper Iowa, 7 oe 8,128 oy 793 “ 
Total, 124,746 84,068 40,877 


The number of Districts here reported are one hundred and 
sixty-nine. whole number of Districts are three hun- 
dred and eighty-nine. So that not one half are yet sent in. 
If the rest vote proportionally, the whole vote will be over 
200,000 ; so that the argument as to the smallness of the vote 





is fast disappearing, as it ought never to have been raised. 
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The Christian Aorld. 
—¢——= 
MISSION FIELD. 

“ All the earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord.” — Num. xiv. 21. 

Noscte Exampces. — The old Scotch Covenanters say, — 
“ For every seven ministers at home, we have one in foreign 
lands.” The Moravians have one for every sixty members 
of the church, The Sandwich Islanders, out of 18,174 
church members, have 38 laborers in the heathen lands be- 
yond. How many laborers in foreign fields has the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church with her more than a million of mem- 
bers! How many ought she to have! Ought she not at 
once to double the present number? She can doit. All she 
wants is the missionary spirit 


Biste Transtation. — Efforts are now made to give 
every nation the Bible in its vernacular tongue. This is a 
glorious work and can but be hailed with joy by every Chris- 
tian heart. To accomplish this work, imposes heavy burdens 
on our missionaries. What years of incessant toil did Drs. 
Morrison and Judson devote to this work? How abundant 
the fruit of their labors ? 

“ The Bible, complete, has now been printed in the Tahitian, Samoan, 
Rorotongan, Tongan, Fijian, and Hawaiian dialects —all branches of the 
Polynesian language. Portions of the Bible have also been printed in the 
Marquesan, New Zealand, Gilbert Island, Marshall Island, Ponapean, and 
Strong's Island languages. To accomplish this enterprise has required an 
amount of literary and livguistical labor which can scangely be appreciated 
except by those who have spent years in acquiring a foreign language, and 
additional years in the work of patient translation and revision ; yet all this 
has been done exclusively by the English and American missionaries in the 
Pacific, besides all their other labor. 

Dr. Bridgman’s translation of the Scriptures into the’ 
Chinese language is now read by many of the higher classes 
in Japan, and is preparing the way for great changes in that 
country. 


Borman. — Throughout Burmah the work of Christianiz- 
ing the heathen is progressing finely. The great want here 
as elsewhere is more laborers to carry on the Work. A mis- 
sionary writing from Henthada, says : — 

“ There is an encouraging state of things among the heathen Burmans 
of Henthada. Our hearts have been gladdened and our faith surprised by 
five most interesting conversions since July, and hearing of many cases of 
earnest inquiry among the people who have been preached to a great many 
years, but hitherto have listened with utter indifference to the ‘ glad tidings 
of great joy.’ It is evidently the work of the Holy Spirit. We have rea- 
son to feel greatly encouraged and strengthened. Just at this time, when 
the workers are so few, we are inclined to be cast down ; but God shows us 
that He can work by few as well as by many.” 


Swepex.— The Spirit is still poured out in Sweden 
and the revival influence is spreading in every direction. 
A brother, writing in The Macedonian, from Gottland, 
says:-— 

“ The Lord has greatly blessed the labors of our dear Brother Lindgren. 
In the beginning not many came to the meetings; but the “number soon 
increased, and the dry bones began to be shaken here and there. The Spirit 
of the Lord came, and many who were dead in trespasses and sins were made 
alive. There have been times when we have been made to rejoice in the 
conversion of souls, but neveras now. There was not a meeting held with- 
out some fruit. Almost every one seemed to ask, ‘What shall I do to be 
saved?’ Many souls now are enabled to rejoice in God their Saviour. 
Every evening our mee’ing-house has been so crowded that not all have 
been able to get in. It is impossible at this to state how 
many have been converted at this time; for every evening we have had to 
converse with anxious souls. Among the new converts thare are children 
of fourteen, to heli dnd Wonlén of fifty years. Many are yet anxious, and 
we hope that many more will be brought into the kingdom.” 

Goop Fruir.— Some years since, a native youth was 
converted in Liberia, and was named Charles A. Pitman, 
after our late honored Missionary Secretary. He is now a 
minister, stationed at Greenville, within the bounds of the 
Liberia Annual Conference, and is an efficient, successful 
missionary. May his labors continue as long, and be as 
greatly blessed as were those of him whose name he 
bears! 


Waat One can vo in Savino tHe Heatuen. —A mis- 
sionary who sailed from England to India in i842, and re- 
turned on account of his health in 1864— twenty-two years 
— during that period induced the natives to demolish 54 
idol-temples, was instrumental in building 64 Christian 
churches, and witnessed the ordination of thirteen of his 
native converts to the work of the ministry. 





Can we Raise it? — What? One dollar for each mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal Church, for missions, the pres- 
ent year? How much will it be? $1,255,116. We can and 
ought to raise it, and let all the people say, Amen. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 


The Annuai Minutes of the Kansas General Association, 
report the number of the churches of that body as 49, of 
which but five are vacant. Church members 1,337, or, adding 
those of churches as last year reported, but not this year re- 
turned, 1,606. The additions since the last report, to 43 
churches, have been: by profession 116, by letter 216 ; total, 
832. Thirty-three churches report 1,694 children in Sunday- 
schools. Nine new churches have been added to the list dur- 
ing the year. Two laborers, who have been absent, have 
returned ; ten have come in for the first time —an addition 
of twelve to the working forge. The churches have raised 
for the support of the ministry, $11,400 ; for church building, 
$16,500 ; for Sunday-school purposes, $1,035; and with these, 
and other objects of Chris’ work at hame and abroad, a 
total of $83,178.74. 


The Whittenton Church, at Taunton, is going on prosper- 
ously. Recent revival influences have resulted in some thirty 
conversions ; and new inquirers are now found week after 
week. The church, organized a year ago with twenty-four 








members, now numbers fifty. Public worship is had in a 
spacious and beautiful hall; and the congregation gathered is 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred persons. — Con- 
gregationalist. 





BAPTIST. 


On a late Sabbath, Rev. L. A. Grimes, pastor of the Phil- 
lips Street Baptist Church, delivered a very able and inter- 
esting address, giving a succinct and detailed account of his 
twenty-three years’ labor in Boston. In the evening, a sec- 
ond discourse, bearing on the same subject, was also given. 


A Rexicious Bany Suow.—A Baptist Church in Massa- 
chusetts bas recently erected a new house of worship, and, in 


tight fitting skull cap, of light blue color, ornamented with 
primroses and buttercups, picked by the way. He had with 
him (and chiefly upon his person) all the sporting things, 
ew pistols, powder, shot, fishing-rods, reels, poles, jack- 

nives, hooks, lines, leaden, and flies. He had on a belt with 
a knife and atin cup. His wife and her sister were dressed in 
a sort of Scotch costume, with exceedingly short skirts, shin- 
ing Rob Roy plaid stockings, and balmoral boots. To height- 
en the effects of this dress, they had black leather belts buck- 
led about them, carrying more implements of destruction than 
that celebrated Highland chieftain ever thought of. There 
were loaded pistols, knives, silver cups, silver whistles, and to 
each —a corkscrew. Query: What does a preacher’s wife 
want with a corkscrew ?” 





accordance with a custom somewhat prevalent in that section, 
at least, has held a three days’ fair, to aid in paying the bills. 
Among other attractions of the fair, the published programme 
presents the following : — 

“* On the afternoon of Wednesday there will be an ExuiBiT1I0ON 
or Basixs in one of the ante-rooms of the vestry. Admission, 15 
cents.” 

So says a Baptist paper. It is well, perhaps, for our Bap- 
tist brethren to find some place in the church for their 
“babies.” If they will not baptize them, why let them ex- 
hibit them. Barnum had not only a baby show, but a puppy 
show. Cannot some of our embarrassed churches get up a 
puppy show *— Northern Christian Advocate. 

Certainly ; there are puppies enough in every church’ 





ROMAN CATHOLIC. 


The common school system of Ohio is an element in the 
canvass of that State. The Catholic organ calls for the aboli- 
tion of the system, and thinks that under Rosecrans, who is a 
Catholic, this might be accomplished. 


Archbishop McCloskey, on the eve of his departure to at- 
tend the approaching CEcumenical Council called by the Pope, 
reached a farewell sermon at the Cathedral in Mott Street, 
ast Sunday. Referring to the Council, he maintained that in 
their action, provided it agreed with the views of the Pope, 
the Council would be inspired of the Holy Ghost, and that, 
therefore, their decisions will be infallibly correct. In his ser- 
mon he thus sets forth the Romish view of conversion and of 
the Christian life, with all its emphasis on external form and 
ritual: “ In Baptism, our ears were opened to hear His (the 
Saviour’s) commands, and to obey them. In the Sacrament 
of Penance, we are raised from the depth and degradation of 
sin to a life of grace. In the Holy Eucharist, under the form 
and appearance of bread, there is given to us a celestial food, 
to strengthen us in combating with the, evil tendencies of the 
world; and in Confirmation, the gifts of the Holy Ghost ena- 
ble us to secure the immortal crown.” — N. Y. Observer. 


Tae Hart or raz (ocumenicat Councit. — Soon after 
the approaching festivals at Rome, the preparations for 
fitting up the grand hall in which the G2cumenical will hold 
its sittings will be commenced and rapidly proceeded with. 
The original plans have been somewhat modified, but it 
remains decided that the Council shall be held in the great 
northern transept of the basilica of St. Peter’s. In this vast 
semi-circle, a throne of more than regal splendor will be 
raised for the Pope, who will have to his right and his left, 
on a level about six steps lower, the Cardinals of the Church. 
Along the walls, on each side, will be seven ranges of stalls, 
of rich workmanship, and superbly decorated, for the patri- 
archs, archbishops, and bishops who are expected from all 
lands to be present at the august assemblage. Around the 
tapestried walls will be hung at intervals paintings on a mag- 
nificent scale, of some of the most celebrated councils of an- 
tiquity, and portraits of the respective Popes who presided over 
them. The original plan is so far modified that no place is 
assigned for ambassadors or other representatives of foreign 
Powers. The principal entrance will be opposite the Confes- 
sional of St. Peter’s. The speeches will be in Latin — still, as 
in centuries gone, the official language of the Romish Church. 


No More Picnics.—The Roman Catholic Church in 
this country has seta good example to all others by forbidding 
picnics. The origin of the prohibition was the great number 
of abuses prevailing at such gatherings. The clergy have 
exerted themselves vigorously in enforcement of their Church 
ordinance. They have denounced fairs and picnics from the 
altar, interdicted them by special mandate, and used all their 
influence against them. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The total Receipts of the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions from Sept. 1, 1868, to May 31, 1869, 
three fourths of the fiscal year, were $284,666.15, of which 
$40,967.58 were from Boston. The largest amount from any 
Boston church, $8,387.51, was contributed by the Old South. 
The appropriations for the year are $547,500. To avoid a 
deficiency, the treasury must receive $262,534.85 before Sept. 
1, or $87,611.61 per month. The people who support that 
Board are well able to supply the required amount, and we 
expect to see it done. 


The Jewish Record thus bewails the state of Israel : — “ To- 
morrow is the anniversary of Israel’s greatest national calam- 
ity. We are plunged in grief when we look back to the past, 
when we reflect on what we have lost. Our hearts grow sad 
when we think of the downfall of our nationality, the destruc- 
tion of our Temple, the dispersion of our ancestors, and the 
miseries they and their descendants have endured through 
countless ages. Yet, we can also perceive the bright ray be- 
ginning to pierce the dense cloud that has so long hidden us 
as in a shroud. With perhaps one exception, Israel now 
dwells safely and happily in every country where he chooses 
to sojourn. Our present felicity cannot obliterate the remem- 
brance of the past misfortunes. Still it may be hailed as the 
commencement of the realization of God’s promise to turn our 
sorrow into joy, our weeping into singing, our captivity into 
perfect freedom. And in this hope let us patiently await the 
accomplishment of His word, which has been our stay and our 
comfort in times of deepest distress, and which will in the 
fullness of time, lead us back with thankful hearts to His holy 
hill and to His tabernacles.” 


Tue Oxvp ann tHe New.— When a certain ancient 
preacher went into the wilderness, his garment was a camel’s 
hair about his loins, and his meat locusts and wild honey. 
Here’s how a modern preacher went into the “ Wilder- 
ness :”’ — 

“He wore a black velveteen shooting-jacket, with panta- 
loons cut tight at the ankle and buttoned up to the knee. A 











@ur Social Meeting. 
—e 
Benj. Pitman, esq., of New Bedford, thus approves the 


WOMAN'S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


«« My heart leaped up when I beheld a notice in Tuz Heratp 
of the formation of the above Society as a measure dictated 
by Heaven in the right direction, and the exclamation was in- 
volu@tary, ‘God bless those noble women!’ Since then my 
eyes have been gladdened and my heart quickened in its pul- 
sations by reading the first two numbers of their publication, 
The Heathen Woman's Friend. ‘The object of this notice is to 
call attention to it, and induce our members to subscribe for 
it — only 30 cents a year. Take it by all means; all take it. 
It will be a fertilizer to the soul, ———- for the mis- 
sion spirit. If you doubt it, read the last number. Having 
read this publication for a year, you will no longer vote the 
missionary subject a bore, or the concert a meeting in which 
you feel no interest, and have nothing to say. 

Let auxilliary branches of the Society be formed in all our 
churches, let the pastors see to it, if none others will; scatter 
the r, diffuse light, spread the flame, shout the cry, Ho! 


Rev. R. H. Howard thus commends Rev. Dr. Hatfield’s 
views on 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


I think he deserves well of the community for his article 
in The Independent. It is a bold, vigorous, eloquent statement 
of the conservative aspect of this issue. The first argument 
—that the advocacy of the cause is, for the most part, in bad 
hands, and badly managed, — is freely admitted by The Inde- 
pendent, Springfield Republican, and Z1on’s Heracp, all advo- 
cates of female suffrage. TY hg not aware that any one of 
these have admitted that. — Ep.] 

The 2 ment on Female Suffrage — no remedy for the 
evils 80 mene | complained of, and described by advo- 
cates of Woman’s Rights — the matter of wages for instance, 
being determined by the law of supply and demand, and 
hence not to be affected hs legislation — is an argument 
which, though repeatedly advanced has never yet been an- 
swered. Anna Dickinson, with all her splurge and ado, has 
never yet, to my knowledge, attempted an answer ; while 
Gail Hamilton freely admits the force of it, and warns her 
sigters that no one, of whichever sex, need expect first-rate 

, unless he can turn off a first-rate article. When Anna 
Dickinson will convince the community that she has not just 
as good a chance to lecture, and does not succeed in obtainin 
just as much compensation for her literary or intellect 
wares as though she were a man, or could cast a ballot, it 
will then be time enough for her to talk. 

The 8d argument —that Female Suffrage would, proba- 
bly, greatly augment, if not double the political power of the 
Roman Catholic Church in this country —though I had 
thought of it, I confess I had not felt the force of it before, as 
after reading that article. Nothing is truer than that the 
great mass of the better class of our American women do 
not want to, and are not going to vote. While, if this change 
so ardently clamored for by a few, is actually introduced, 
every Irish Roman Catholic Bridget and washerwoman, as 
also the swarms of wretched tramps of our great cities, will 
be roped in, and made to cast their vote solid for all conceiv- 
able abominations, reducing our municipal, if not, indeed, also 
our State governments, to a ten-fold more humiliating depth 
of degradation than even at present.. Talk about the female 
vote redeeming our politics! If the better class of our women 
are ever induced to vote as a mass, it will only be in self-de- 
fence against the very abuses brought upon the community, 
and thus, upon them, through the adoption of this very meas- 


ure. 

When will these noisy declaimers about the crushed facul- 
ties and feeble influence of woman, being all attributable to 
the want of the ballot, learn that, if, instead of thus perpetu- 
ally dinning and railing against man as their chief enemy, 
they would direct their chief attention to the faults and foi- 
bles of their own sex, and give their days and nights to the 
correction of these, to ing their sisters to be women in- 
stead of dolls ; earnest, noble, high-minded and ins hu- 
man beings, instead of mere puppets of fashion, the play- 
things of society, they would be turning their talefits to much 
more account, and doing much more to hasten on 
the millennium they seek, than at present. 


Rev. W. F. Lacount sends an offering for the camp-meet- 
ing : — 
“ THE VERY GOD OF PEACE SANCTIFY YOU WHOLLY.” 


This inspired prayer is full of ise to all who have 
from di unto life. It is voice of God to all the 
justified, merated, sanctified children of God. The 
promise of God, fulfilled to us by our initiation into the 
mysteries of a new life, gives assurance that He who has 
us to holiness will aid cur endeavors to reach this 
great grace of entire sanctification. It is the child of God 
walking in the light, who sees and feels the need of this full 
conformity of soul, body, and spirit, to the will of God, in the 
fullness of grace. Experience proves that our fidelity to God 
and our spirituality are the measures of our desire and con- 
viction from the highest attainment in grace. Nearness to 
God, inspires us to sing — 
“* Nearer my God to Thee, nearer to Thee.” 


Nearness to God gives us these discoveries of ourselves 
which constrain us to cry to God for entire sanctification of 
soul, body, and spirit. Distance from God is shadowy, and 
often hides great imperfections from our view. It is when 
we “‘ walk in the light’ that we see and feel the need of per- 
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fect holiness. It is the presence of heavenly guests in our 
hearts which leads to care for its cleanliness and the manner 
of its furnishing. When Peter saw a divine Lord on the shore 
of Galilee, he fell at His feet in worship, yet he cried “de- 

t from me, O Lord, for Lama sinful man.” Yet Peter 
followed that divine Lord in a quenchless love, doing and 
suffering cheerfully the most severe trials, and at last died a 
martyr to his faith in Christ. So we see this thought very 
clearly illustrated in the experience of the prophet Isaiah. 
God would present Himself in a glorious manner to him. 
Mid revelations of power and glory, and the seraphic cry of 
“Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts, the whole earth is 
full of His glory.” Overwhelmed with such manifestations 
of God, Isaiah cried out, “ Woe is me for lam undone, be- 
cause Iam a man of unclean lips, for mine eyes have seen 
the King, the Lord of hosts.” ‘“‘ Then flew one of the ser- 
aphim having in his hand a live coal which he had taken 
from the altar, and laid it on the mouth of the prophet, 
saying, ‘ Lo this hath touched thy lips, and thine iniquity 
is taken away, and thy sin is purged.’” Not in this man- 
ner may we expect revelations of God. But in the ex- 
perience of a godly life, from the stand-point of a sanctified 
heart, we may be inspired with intense longings to be “‘ sancti- 
fied wholly.” 


C. A. G. makes a good point : — e 


The story of the family at Bethany which Jesus loved, is 
very dear to every Christian heart. And while reading with 
much pleasure, in many respects, the remarks of Rev. W. F. 
Lacount, and especially liking his delineation of Martha’s 
character, it greatly pained me that he should represent Mary 
of Bethany as’being indentical with the sinful woman in the 
city (Query, Jerusalem ?) who came to the house of Simon 
the Pharisee, as related in Luke vii. 87. Her name is not 
given, and the words of Jesus concerning her are very differ- 
ent from these about the woman mentioned by Matthew, 
Mark and John. As will be seen from the first verse of the 
eighth chapter of Luke, the time of this event must have 
been long before the feast in the house of Simon the Leper. 
That took place only two days before the Passover as related 
in Matt. xxvi., and k xiv. John xii. 8, says it was Mary 
who anointed Jesus for burial, and the a) nt disagree- 
ment in the time I think can be reconciled by considering 
that while Jesus came to Bethany six days before the Pass- 
over, the supper at Simon’s house did not take place till two 
days before it. 

Seeing from this that the account in Luke relates to another 
event, it seems to me that there is no scriptural evidence that 
Mary of Bethany was ever a woman of ill fame, and ,I was 
troubled that such an idea should be spread abroad by the 
large circulation of your truly excellent journal. 


We conclude the meeting with some happy verses by'S. A. 
on — 


THE ONLY WAY. 


We've tarried with thy followers, Lord, 
For many and many a day, 

We thought we did the Master’s will, 
And in His own good way. 


We said we loved Thy holy law, 
And called our love so true, 

Because our willing hearts and hands 
Sought loving work to do. 


We claimed God’s grace, to Him we came, 
In His dear name who died, 

And all we asked for the sweet sake 
Of Christ, the crucified. 


Our thoughts were good, our faith was firm, 
Our prayers were all sincere, 

We sought an answer as we'd planned, 
Nor found it anywhere. 


O, blinded eyes, ye could not see 
The way your Master went! 

O, deafened ears ye could not hear 
The answer Jesus sent! 


We looked for some great work to do, 
The Lord to glorify, 

The little things that thronged our path, 
We passed unheeding by. 


And so we missed the Master's will, 
And made His glory less, 

Followed our ways and not our Lord’s, 
And sought ourselves to bless. 


Bowed low in sorrow at His feet, 
Now wait we for the word, 

And here, at length, tlfe message sent 
From Christ, the loving Lord. 


How clear it came, how solemn too, 
The words the dear Lord’s own, — 
“ The children of the heavenly King 
By fruits shall all be known.” 


Another too, our opened eyes, 
Read with a new clear light, — 
“ Whate’er thy hand may find to do, - 
Do thou with all thy might.” — 


Repentant yet with faith and hope, 
e seek our Father’s face, 


We plead an Intercessor’s love, 
e trust a Saviour’s grace. 
Teach us to do Thy holy will, 
And doing thus to know, 


To heed Thy Word, to do Thy work, ' 
And in Thy likeness grow. 














———— 


The Farm and Garven. 


—_e— 
Prepared for Zion’s Henatp, by Jauzs F. C. Hrpz. 
Any person desiring information on subjects in this department will please 
address its Editor, care of Ziow’s Heparp. 


Worx ror tas Szason. — Turesuine should be done 
soon. A rainy day will be a good time to do this work. 

Sowine ro Grass should be done this month. When 
mowing land is “‘ bound out” it is better to plow it up and 
either plant it a year or two and then seed down or else 








manure well and sow the same with grass-sced on the fur- 
row. We have for many years pursued this latter course and 
feel certain that if it is properly done good results will fol- 
low. 

In this way we have raised large crops the next season 
after sowing. 


Dice1xe Muck. — Don’t let the season pass by without 
securing a large quantity of this valuable material for use 
during the next year. One who has never tried it has very 
little idea of the value of such material, to mix with stable 
manure and absorb the liquid. 


Trimminc Trees. —If large limbs are to be cut off, now 
is a very good time to attend to the work. 


Srrawsernries will need to be weeded or they will not 
cover the ground well for next seasén. 

If the runners are not inclined to take root on account of 
the dry weather it is better to go through the rows and just 
lay them down, covering the runners just enough to induce 
them to take root freely. This course is a good one when 
the plantation is not extensive, but when they are set by th 
acre they must take their chance. ‘ 


PLow1xe anp Szepinc Meapow Lanp. —It is not often 
the case that one desires to plant meadow land, for there are 
few crops that will pay for raising. Formerly, before the 
potato-rot made its appearance, this crop was successfully 
raised on meadow land, and it left the ground in excellent 
condition to be sown to grass. We admire the plowing of 
such land with a plow that will turn it over perfectly flat, 
and even then, harrow well and top-dress with good fine 
manure. Sow the seed, brush or harrow it in, after which a 
roller can be used to advantage, though some object to its use. 
This work should be done in August, the earlier the better, 
that the grass may get a good firm hold before winter. 


We sow herd’s-grass and redtop, but never clover on such 
land. We know there are some who sow white clover-seed, 
but if this is done at all, it should be done early in spring, 
on the last snow, that it may be washed in by the spring 
rains. 


Mow1ne Busnes. — This very important work should be 
attended to right after haying, not perhaps, because it is the 
best time to kill them, but because it is a comparatively leis- 
ure time, and when one fully realizes the necessity for such 
work, ashe looks over the pastures and roadsides. Many 
pastures are very much injured by the neglect of the 
owner to keep down the bushes. The roadsides are often 
greatly improved in appearance by a free use of the brush 
scythe. 


Curtine Starks. — There is some difference of opinion 
as to which is the best time to top corn. It has been our 
custom for years to wait until there was a little yellow ap- 
pearance of the tops, a slight fading, and then to cut them ; 
others prefer to wait until they are. nearly dry; and still 
others prefer to let the tops ripen gradually and naturally 
with the whole plant. We believe there is some advantage 
in cutting the stalks, but would not do it too early. We 
should like very much to hear from our farmer friends on this 
subject. 


Friower Szeps should be carefully gathered as they ma- 
ture for next year’s planting. Remember that the earliest 
and best only should be saved. This rule will apply to nearly 
all seeds. 


Drains. — At this season of the year it is important to 
look after the drains alreddy constructed, and to put in new 
ones where needed. There are thousands of acres of land 
that could be immensely improved by draining, not only for 
agricultural purposes but greatly improved in many other re- 
spects. Now it becomes important to know how permanent 
drains can be made with the least outlay of cash and labor. 
Within a few years drain-tile made from brick clay, and 
burned as brick are burned, have come into use, and they 
answer a most excellent purpose? Stones can be used to 
good advantage. If they are flat and wide they can be so 
set as to resemble the letter A, and then covered with brush or 
hay to prevent the mud or earth from washing down to ob- 
struct them. Then, a good drain can be made from plank, 
and where it is kept wet all the time it will last many years. 
Then, open ditches are preferable to all, and when they be- 
come clogged they can easily be cleaned out. The drain-tile 
for a covered drain, are probably the best thing that can be 
used, though there are some objections to the use of them. 
Let every one who has wet land that should be reclaimed, put 
in drains of some sort, and a short time will be sufficient to 
show the great advantage to be derived from such a sys- 
tem. 


Keerine Potrators. — It will soon be time to dig the po- 
tatoes that were planted early, and it may be desirable to 
keep them. Rather send them to market at this season of 
the year. We have always felt that it was far better to leave 
the potatoes in the ground until the middle or last of Sep- 
tember, but of late years have dug them and placed them in 
the cellar even the last of August. Potatoes formerly were 
sure to keep well in the cellar, or certainly not rot as they 
have for the past ten years. It was the practise of our 
fathers to keep them in a perfectly dark place, for they knew, 
as we all do, that light soon ruins the tubers by turning them 
green, and giving a bad flavor. It is still the custom in some 
places to put them in pits in the ground, but there is a good 
deal of work in this plan, they cannot be got at very easily, 
and that course should not be adopted. The best way we 
know, is to dig them soon after they are fully ripe, sorting 





out all decayed tubers, then placing the sound ones in barrels 
or boxes, or else spread them out on the cellar bottom, which 
is better if the cellar is not wet, not over two or three feet 
in depth, when all light is excluded and as far as possible the 
heat, and then the potatoes will keep well. Ifa furnace is used 
the vegetable cellar should be bricked off so that the vege- 
tables may not be withered and destroyed during the winter. 
Air may be admitted to keep the cellar codl, the cooler the 
better, if there be no frost. It is almost impossible to have 
good table potatoes without some such arrangement for their 
preservation. 








Che Righteous Dear. 


—— 


Rey. Josrpu CLARK was bern in Gloucester, in the State ot 
Rhode Island, July 27, 1802. 

At the early age of six years he began to be impressed with re- 
ligious feelings, and continued to be more or less exercised with 
such impressions until he was 19 years eld, when he became so 
deeply impressed with the necessity of a change of heart and life, 
that, as he says in his memoranda, it continued to affect him more 
and more until May, 1822, when he set out with a full determinaticn 
to seek the pardoning mercy of God. Helived on, seeking the Lord, 
sometimes almost (iespairing; but his mind was fixed in the one 
work. He continued thus until the first of April, 1823, when he 
was enabled to see ais way clear, and to embrace the Saviour. He 
continued in the duties of life, and soon joined the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, where he continued to live, increasing in the love of 
God, until, in the year 1826, he was appointed class-leader, and says 
that he then felt the need of a deeper work of grace in his heart; 
was enabled to seek and findyas he expressed it, that Christ saved 
to the uttermost. He lived in the favor of God, often speaking of 
the dealings and mercies of God in the c manner, especially 
in the belief that he was called to be a.preacher of Christ, for which 
he received a license to some time in the year 1829. 

About this time he moved to Ellington, Ct. Here, and in several 
other places, he spent eight years of his life in useful employ, after 
which he moved to Tolland, Ct., where he engaged in manufactur- 
ing, and other useful callings in life. As a her he ever was 
faithful, andin the places where he la! was gladly received, 
and highly respected ; and for his ministerial labors, doubtless many 
will call him b din the eternal world. As a leader and steward, 
he served the Church of his choice for forty-two years in the most 
acceptable manner. As a Christian citizen he ever exhibited, in the 
clearest manner, the saving grace of the Gospel of Christ. Like 
John the Evangelist, he was a beloved disciple of Christ; he trul 
walked with God to the end of life (until God took him), whic 
came on the 28th of April, 1869. After a short illness of twelve 
hours, he passed away without a struggle or a pang. 

Bro. Clark leaves a widowed companion, with whom he had lived 
for more than forty-two. years. The sympathy of the Church is 
with her in her great affliction. The loss is felt by all who knew 
him; but he rests from his labors, and his works do follow him. 

Tolland, Ct., Aug. 4, 1869. F. A. Mercatr. 


Mrs. Ansa C., wife of Rev. Elmer N. Maynard, and daughter of 
— Samuel and Susan Ray, died May 2, 1869, in the Sist year 
of her age. 

The subject of this memoir was bern in Slatersville, R. I., on the 
23d of June, 1818. She wasa woman of very strong local attach- 
ments; no place seemed so dear, beautiful, or attractive as the home 
of her childhood, reared by her father’s hands, and beautified by 
works of art and nature's pleasant surroundings. She was a woman 
endowed by nature with more than ordinary powers of mind; yet 
— inherited a frail constitution, it at times lost its balance, and 
ca her to endure great mental and physical sufferings. Her 
sufferings at three different times were so severe and protracted, as 
to reduce her to a mere skeleton; but when in the enjoyment of 
reason and health in any good degree, she'was one whose price was 
far above rubies — social, intelligent, refined, benevolent, public- 
spirited and self-sacrificing, of an amiable, uniform temperament, a 
kind companion, and sincere friend. At an early age she was con- 
vinced of the importance of religion, and after a severe struggle 
with the powers of darkness, she gained the victory, through taith 
in her Saviour, and connected herself with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of which she remained a worthy member until she died. In 
all the tender relations of life, as daughter, sister, and wife, she was 
kind and devoted, and conducted herself with conscientious fidelity. 
Her loss is deeply felt, not only by her friends and the Church, but 
also in the large circle of her acquaintance in the community where 
she had so long dwelt. 

In 1839, after a school and social acquaintance of some Pe she 
was joined in marriage with the writer by Rev. T. A. Taylor, on 
the 23d of September, and cheerfully shared with him the joys and 
sorrows incident to that happy relation for almost thirty years. Her 
last sickness came sudden and unexpected by her, as well as to her 
friends, and so dark, mysterious, and complicated in its nature, as 
to baffle human skill, and prevent the bestowment of those kindly 
services which friends so cheerfully render to sick loved ones, to 
soothe their dying pillow. 

The first Sabbath of the new year was welcomed with joy, and 
gladly did she go up to the courts of the Lord's house, to worship 
with His people. It was the last time she was permitted to worship 
with the Church militant. That very night the clouds began to 
gather over our happy home. The disease, which had twice before 
deprived her of reasen, again app d, with i ig severity; 
and for four months the contest lasted, and then death claimed the 
victory, and my loved and cherished companion passed from the 
sorrows of earth to her home in heaven. But my loss is her gain. 
Thy will, O God, be done. Ecmer N. Marnarp. 
Slatersville, R. 1., Aug. 9, 1869. 


Mrs. Evizasera Jonnson died in East Pittston, July 27, 1869, 
aged 55 years and 1 month. : 

Her sickness was protracted to sixteen years, which she endured 
with unusual patience and resignation; but she was ready to de- 
part. She was found upon her watchtower, looking for the coming 
of the Lord, with her lamp trimmed, and her light burning. No 
reasonable doubt can be entertained but that she has exchanged the 
cross for the crown; the sofrows and trials ef earth for the joys and 
bliss of heaven. She is not lost, but gone before; not dead, but 
simply transtigured to a higher, purer, and infinitely 4 life. 

A. S. Prescorr. 





Joun K. Baker, of Peabody, aged 55 years, 5 months, and 9 
days, fell asleep in Jesus, Sunday, the 18th of July. 

e was one of the first members of the South Danvers Church, 
and has sustained it with unabated interest through its almost —_— 
less struggles for life, and lived to see it a flourishing Church. His 
sufferings, for three months before his departure, were intense — 
sometimes producing the convulsion of his whole body, as in ague 
chills. At such times he would lift his voice in prayer, and break 
forth in praises to God. He was wonderfully sustained by Divine 
grace, and the many who called to see him, or watched by his bed- 
side, were greatly confirmed in their faith in Christ; and we hope 
sinners there resolved to seek the Lord. The Church, two children, 
and a wife mourn his absence; but we have received a rich legacy 
in his godly life and triumphant death. W. G. Leonarp. 

Peabody, Aug. 2, 469. 


Mfs. Esrner Dennison died in Thorndike, July 14, 1869, aged 
nearly 80 years. ’ 

Mexher Deosicon was a woman of great courage and fortitude, 
with a Christian experience disciplined by trial, and perfected by 
grace. She died in the faith of the Gospel. N. FELLows, 
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The Secular World. 


— == 
REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


They had exciting times in Albany last week, 
over the railroad war which has broken out be- 
tween the Erie and the Susquehanna roads. The 
quarrel has been foménting for some time, but on 
the 9th and 10th several real skirmishes were 
fought, under the lead of Mr. Ramsey of the Sus- 
quehanna, and Mr. James Fiske, jr., of the Erie. 
As many as 1,400 men were engaged, and pistols, 
stones, clubs, bludgeons and fists were freely used. 
The Erie people conduct the war in a business-like 
way, and rations are regularly served by an old 
army officer. The field of battle is near Bing- 
hampton, N. Y., between Tunnel Station and Hop- 
kinsville, on the line of the Susquehanna Railroad. 
The Tribune correspondent, who seems to have a 
truly New York enjoyment of a row, gives a lively 
aecount of the hostilities. No one seems yet to 
have been killed outright, but the number of the 
wounded is quite formidable. “The Erie men,” 
says the correspondent above, “ sustained nearly 
all the injuries. The Albany men, flushed with 
success, attacked vigorously. Pistols were used, 
with stones, clubs, and fists. Threats, cries, and 
horrid oaths were intermingled so as to be quite 
unintelligible except as to their hideousness and 
profanity. Some of the men were drunk.” The fight 
was continued until about eight o’clock, when, the 
44th Regiment having arrived, the Albany men 
left the field and returned to the other end of the 
tunnel.” 

How, or when, these matters will be adjusted, we 
know not; in the meantime, we naturally shud- 
der at the thought of what may happen next, when 
such disgraceful pr dings are permitted. Why 
may not two rival tailors mount their geese and at- 
tack each other with their needles, with all their 
journeymen, apprentices, sewing girls and cash 
boys at their back, thus obstructing the streets and 
retarding business of all kinds, and perhaps keeping 
forty customers out of the latest styles? Why may 
not two street fruit venders declare war from their 

¢ espeetive donkey carts and pelt ene another with 
peaches? In fine, why may not every man do what 
seems good in his own eyes, and snap his fingers 
at law and order generally? Is this what we are 
coming to? It looks like it. 
» P. 8. Governor Hoffman has given the con- 
tending parties to the Susquehanna Railroad war 
to understand, that all riotous demonstrations on 
either end of the route must cease, and the ques- 
tion of control be decided by the courts. The 
Governor has appointed General James McQuade 
as superintendent, who will see to the running of 
trains for public accommodation. 

The Brittish Parliament was prorogued on the 
llth. The speech from the Throne was by royal 
commission. In reference to the United States, 
the Queen says: 

‘Her Majesty announces to you, with pleasure, that 
she continues to receive from foreign powers the strong- 
est assurances of their friendly dispesition; that her 
confidence in the preservation of peace has been con- 
tinued and confirmed during the present year. The 
negotiations ia which Her Majesty was engaged with the 
United States, have been suspended by mutual consent. 
Her Majesty earnestly hopes this delay may tend to 
maintain the relations between the two countries, on a 
durable basis of friendship.” 

On the other great question, the Irish Church: 

“The Queen firmly trusts that the act may promote 
the work of peace in Ireland, and help to unite all 
classes of its people in that fraterual concord with their 
English and Scottish fellow subjects, which must ever 
form the chief seurce of strength in Her Majesty’s ex- 
tended empire.” 

The difficulty between the Sultan and the Vice- 
roy of Egypt is exerting considerable influence on 
the diplomatic relations of nearly all the European 
courts. The court at St. Petersburg is the last to 
be involved; its reception of a letter from Austria 

ing the intended visit of Ismail Pacha to 
Russia, gave rise to a report that the Porte had re- 
ceived information of a letter compromising the 
Viceroy in regard to his relations with the Czar. 
The report is pronounced false. 

A plot for poisoning the bread to be used by the 
inhabitants of Santa Espiritu on a certain day, has 
been discevered by the Spanish authorities, and 
several parties implicated have been arrested. 

Or the 13th, the Orangemen in Ireland cele- 
brated the anniversary of the capture of Derry. 
No disturbances took place. 

The river Nile is lower than it has beew within 
a hundred and fifty years. The prospects for a 
large crop of cotton in Egypt are favorable. 

Two steamers, the Germania and the Cleopatra, 
went ashore at Trepassey Bay, Newfoundland, on 
the 7th, a dense fog prevailing at the time. No 
lives were lost, and some of the mails have been 
recovered by divers. The vessels are a total wreck. 

Mr. Motley, the American minister, has appointed 
Mr. Eastman, of Queenstown, consul of the United 
States, at Glascow, pro tem. 








News Norges. — The Canada loan bill paged 
the House of Lords on the 16th.—— Hon. John 
Young, of Canada, has just returned from Europe 
to Montreal, where he has been successful in form- 
ing a company to lay a submarine cable from 


northern Europe to America, by way of Faroe 
Islands, Iceland, and Greenland. —— James Milli- 
ken, of Philadelphia, has successfully solicited the 
codperation of the British fleet with the American 
squadron in the Chinese waters, for their assistance 
and protection in laying a submarine cable along 
the coast of China. —— A new ministry has been 
formed in Portugal. —— Twelve priests charged 
with complicity in the Carlist insurrection, have 
been arrested at Burgos, Spain. —— The Carlist 
bands in Spain are everywhere meeting with de- 
feat. —— The emigration of the French Canadians 
to the United States, is causing considerable in- 
quiry as to how it may be prevented. ——A sol- 
dier’s monument was dedicated at Plymouth, 
Mass., on the 9th.— General Prim is in Paris. —— 
Lord Waterford, Lord Paget, and Lord Parker, 
have been stopping at the Revere House, Boston. 
—— The Cuban revolution is almost at a stand- 
still. 


FROM THE NEWSPAPERS. 


Mr. Lonerettow ar Oxrorp.—Yesterday, 
after a year’s unavoidable delay, the degree of 
D. C. L. was conferred upon Mr. H. W. Longfellow 
by the University of Oxford, at a convocation 
specially held for the purpose of adding the name 
of this most cherished of American poets to the 
list of those worthies whom the University de- 
lights to honor. It was only through entirely acci- 
dental circumstances that the author of ‘* Evange- 
line” and the “ Psalm of Life’ was preven a 
year ago from receiving, in his own person, this 
tribute to his genius and character, and to the 
genius and character of the great English-speaking 
race of the New World, who have recognized in 
him the true scion of a long line of intellectual an- 
cestors in the old country. Mr. Longfellow now 
joins a noble band of “ Doctors,” among whom 
several of his own illustrious fellow-countrymen 
have preceded him. He would probably have en- 
countered a noisier, but certainly not a & cordial 
or enthusiastic welcome at the hands of an under- 
graduate audience in the Sheldonian theatre, in 
Commemoration week, than he did yesterday, 
when, in the depth of the Long Vacation, he 
was greeted by the smiles of a majority of ladies. 
Happily an audience in which the gentler sex pre- 
dominates would naturally respond with the most 
delicate and vivid spunea to the just praises of a 
poet whose manly strains are so pure, so tender, 
and so refined, and in whom the chivalrous respect 
for all that is most dear and precious in “the 
beauty and h of woman's devotion” has 
found the sweetest of interpreters. Through Mr. 
Longfellow, as on former occasions through Mr. 
Motley and Mr. Prescott in the field of history, 
our kinsmen beyond the Atlantic have paid us 
back in kind a part, at least, of the debt they owe 
to the literature of the mother country. Indeed, 
such writers as the present American minister in 
England and Mr. Longfellow, make us debtors in 
our turn. Surely, if it be true that the whole earth 
is the tomb of illustrious men, it is equally true 
that the light and warmth of a great active 
mind and great communicative heart are the com- 
mon heritage of all civilized nations. At any 
rate,a Motley and a Longfellow are as much a 
ae of the literature of England as a Byron and a 

alter Scott of the literature of the United States. 
And at a moment when some questions that must 
deeply concern the future relation of the old and 
the new country are suspended, rather than settled, 
as all men on both sides must desire them to 
be settled, it is doubly pleasant to note how that 
inner sense of a common parentage, that strong 
family likeness, and those mutual affinities of taste 
and feeling, which survive all controversies and al! 
separations, make themselves continually felt in 
many ways, whether in brotherly contest on the 
sea or on the river, or in the acknowledgment of 

iprocal intellectual obligations, or in the ex- 
change of University honors—and remind us on 
either shore of the at ocean that “ blood is 
thicker than water,” if not more binding than ink. 
— London News, July 27. 


Tue Quexn’s Sprecn AND AMERICAN AF- 
FAtrs.— The London 7imes has an editorial on 
the relations between Great Britain and the United 
States, suggested by the Queen's closing speech. 
The writer says, the Queen's opening and closing 
eee are apparently incensistent, but the ex- 
planation is found in the fact that the international 
relations depend on the reciprocity of feelings of 
the people, and not on negotiations of their minis- 
ters. Messrs. Johnson, Stanley, and Seward have 
been succeeded by others, but the sureties of peace 
and friendship abide on a stronger basis than diplo- 
macy can furnish. 





A discovery of a remarkable nature has just 
been made in the old charch of Saint Gervais, 
Paris. Some persons who were repairing the 
woodwork at one of the sides in the left ef the 
nave discovered a secret door, giving access to a 
small chapel, hitherto not known, the walls of 
which are entirely covered with lent painti 


extreme Protestants have subsided, and the Cath- 
olics accept their triumph with gratitude and mod- 
eration.” 


GOSSIPGRAPHS. 

—— Annapolis, Nova Scotia, formerly Port Royal, 
and later Annapolis Royal, is one of the oldest 
towns on the continent, having been founded in 
1605, only 113 years after the first discovery of 
America. 

—— An incipient rebellion has been defeated in 
the British East Indies. 

—— The present condition of Chicago River is 
described as very impure, “its liquid mass as 
black as ink, and almost thick as mud, while the 
slimy appearance of its surface, and the voluminous 
odors which it gives out, are positively sickening.”’ 

—— Persons who marry, thereby diminish their 
chance of being arrested for crime. A majority 
of six thousand of the men arrested in New York, 
last year, were single, and the majority of single 
women over married was nearly as large. 

—— Young Chinese fops in New York have 
abandoned queues and silk frocks, and attire them- 
selves in dress coats, stunning neckties, and patent 
leathers. 

—— Two former French schoolmates met, after 
a lapse of years. “So you are married, Vic- 
torine?" “Yes.” “Happy?” “QO, yes —per- 
fectly happy.’ “ You have children, of course?” 
“No, you know our lodgings are so small.” If 
these were Yankee girls, Victorine would add, 
“ And doctors’ bills are so high, and nurses are 80 
expensive — and — children are such a bother.” 

——Atthe Springfield Street Chapel, Boston, 
the’ other day, Dr. Chapin’s father, who is 82 years 
old, and lame from a fall, was supported down the 
aisle by Father Cleveland, aged 98, and another 
spry veteran aged 100. 

—— The Pope’s brother, Count Gabriel Mastai 
Ferretti, is dead at 90 years of age. 

—— Gladstone is an extraordinary man. He 
has just published a new work, Juventus Mundi, in 
which he deals with some of the knottiest and most 
difficult problems of the early world. “The whole 
range of the Homeric poems,” says the English 
correspondent of the National Baptist, “ passes 
under review — the literature, the social habits, the 
mythology, the speech, philosophy and morals of 
the early Greeks and their contemporaries, are dis- 
cussed with the learning and scholarship of a man 
who might have had nothing else to do; yet these 
essays must have been written in the intervals of 
exhausting and exciting labor. He, like many 
other great men, finds a change of occupation to be 
rest.” 

——The cable Telegraph Companies have re- 
duced their rate to $7.50 per message of ten words, 
and 75 cents for each extra word. 

—— Prince Arthur is expected to arrive in Hal- 
ifax about the 22d instant. 

—— Vice-President Colfax and party are receiv- 
ing great attention in Nevada. 

—— Hon. E. M. Stanton and family, have been 
stopping at the St. James Hotel, Boston, for some 
days. 

——J. Meredith Read jr., is appointed Consul- 
General of the United States at Paris. 

—~+ Peaches are more abundant than ever they 
were before in this country. 

—— George H. Pendleton has accepted the nom- 
ination ef the Democratic Cenvention for Governor 
of Ohio. : 

—— Sir Henry Holland and a few other distin- 
guished English gentlemen are about to visit 
America, accompanied by his second son, Rev. Mr. 
Holland, Sir Henry leaves Liverpool on the 24th 
in&t., and after a brief visit to Mr. Aspinwall, at 
his country-seat, will make an extended Western 
excursion, in company with Hon. William M. 
Evarts. 

—— Rev. Philip Brooks, of Philadelphia, has 
accepted a call to the rectorship of Trinity Church, 
in Boston. He will probably enter upon his duties 
there in October. 


—— William Jordan, one of the very last of the 





in the Rénaissance style, in good preservation. 
This church is extremely rich in artistic relics, 
possessing, among other things, a fine Albert Durer 
and a remarkable Perugino, besides seme stained 
glass of Jean Cousin, the father of the French 
school of the sixteenth, sevent h, and eighteenth 
centuries. 





Lady Duff Gordon, so well known as an author- 
ess, died at Cairo on the 13th inst. This gifted 
lady has earned a well-founded reputation, and 

ve bright promise of still greater achievements, 
- a narrator of travels, ber fame will outlive her. 
She will be regretted by a numerous circle of 
friends, whose hearts} are filled with kindly memo- 
ries, and by the public. 


The Times, in an article on the abolition of the 
Irish Church establishment says: “ Whatever its 
practical result may be, the measure is the bold- 
est and greatest act of modern legislation. One 

uence of the measure has nm the with- 
drawal by the authorities of boy College of 
their opposition to the admitti 
Catholics and non-conformists to fellowship. The 
Irish bishops have shown good sense in agreeing 





that the laity as well as the clergy shall concur in 
the election of prelates in the new church. The 


pani of Scott, Moore, Byron and Words- 
worth, and for many years editor of the Literary 
Gazette, died in England lately, in his 91st ycar. 


InpustriAL ScHoot For Grris. — The neces- 
sity of some more thorough and systematic training 
of girls, in the several handicrafts in which they 
are employed, has long been felt. They, in most 
cases, acquire but an imperfect knowledge of the 
trade by which they earn their living, and conse, 
quently neither give that satisfaction which is de- 
sirable, nor, of course, can they command so high 
a rate of pay as their male rivals. To obviate and 
remedy these evils in some measure, in this city, 
Mrs. L. S. Batchelder, has commenced an Indus- 
trial School in Staniford Street, where girls are 
taught various branches of employment, to which 
it is designed to add that of printing. Through 
the instrumentality of the School Committee, the 


"£ | city has appropriated $3,000 toward this object; 


and the public are earnestly called upon to endorse 
the movement, by lending material aid, or such 
other help and assistance as may seem proper. 








CAMP-MEETING NOTICE. 

Those who purpose to attend “ Maple Grove 
Camp-meéting,” in Bath, N. H., who will be in 
need of lumber, are hereby requested to notify Br. 
E. B. Lovejoy of Landaff, accordingly. Please 
specify what dimensions of lumber is needed, and 
he will furnish the same. 

Br. George Gordon will furnish straw, and cart 
the baggage to and from the ground at reasonable 
rates. . 

Board will be furnished as follows: — $3.50 for 
the week, $1 per day, 30 per cent. diseount te 
preachers. 

Meeting will September 6. 

By order of the Committee, 
A. B. Russevi, Secretary. 





STERLING CAMP. 

Tickets for Sterling Camp-meeting, via Fitch- 
burg Railroad, will not be for sale at the Boston 
depot. They can be purchased of J. P. Magee, 
5 Cornhill. Price $1.60. 











Commercial, 








Monpay, Aug. 16. 
There are no new features of interest in the money 
market, which still remains rather quigt, a limited sup- 
ply of currency, however, still tending to keep rates firm. 

For call loans there is at present but little demand com- 

paratively, and the best borrowers are able to obtain 

what they want at 6 per cent. Many of the banks, how- 
ever, are still charging 7 per cent, at which rate they are 
able to dispose of what little surplus they may have. 

Discounts continue steady, bank depositors paying 747}, 

and outside paper ranging from 7} for choice notes, to 8 

@9 per cent. for other paper ranking as first class. Gov- 

erofhent securities are : — 

6's 5-20's 10-40's 
Sl. 62. G4 ‘65. ‘66. new 67. 68. . 
1230 1285 «122: «122 «(11205 «12S 12} 114} 
General Business. — In most of the articles there is 

little or no change to notice. The lower grades of Cot 

ton have declined j@}¢. per lb. The demand for new 

Wheat brands has eased off a little, but otherwise the 

Flour market remains quiet and unchanged, and very 

little doing. With a light stock of Lard on hand, and a 

good demand, the market is very firm. All other de- 

scriptions of Provisions remain firm and unchanged. The 
market rules quiet and firm, and 37 cents is the lowest 
price for the best Butter, although sales have been made 
ata higher figure. The market for Cheese is firm, but 
not active, and quotations are well sustained. Good 

Eastern Eggs are scarce, and the best lots are held very 

firm at 29430 cents per dozen. Peaches are coming for- 

ward in abundance and in good order, and the best quali- 
ties sell at satisfactory prices. 














CAMBRIDGE MARKET. 

Carriz. — Arrivals 504 this week against 315 a week 
ago. The quality of the Northern Cattle, as a general 
thing, were ia better condition for beef, although there 
were some quite inferior. Last week’s prices were heid 
firm. The stock was disposed of with fair p.omptness. 
Present prices would not have been held were it net that 
accounts from Albany show a less supply there by 3,400 
head, and advance in prices, which affects the sale of 
Cattle here. 

Suzer anp Lamas. — Receipts of Northern Sheep and 
Lambs were less by 1,000 head thau last week. Good 
lots changed hands at full prices. Many of the New 
York drovers disposed of their tlocks on their way to mar- 
ket, to C. W. Bailey, to sell on commission, and thereby 
bring the supply into less hands upom arrival. Good 
Lambs in constant demand. 





BRIGHION MARKET. 

Carrie. — Cattle from the West continue to arrive 
freely. Arrivals during the week from Albany, 2,080 
head. Upon examination, we find a good many inferior 
Cattle. Rates at Albany ranged } cent per ib. higher, 
on account of « light supply, and dealers would have 
been perfectly willing to make a corresponding advance 
here, but were udable to move prices from last week's 
rates. Trade during the early afternoon was quiet, but 
partially revived before night. Considerable many Cat- 
tle were sold on commission. 

Receipts 3,410, mostly Western, handled by Brighton 
bathibeis on taal 


CAMBRIDGE AND BRIGHTON LIVE STOCK 





MARKET. 
for Ziow’s Henatp, by Groner J. Fox, for the 
a week ending Aug. 12, 1868. ; 


Amount of Live Stock at Market. 


Sheep and Lambe. Swine. 
This week...... BOB di bins ice BRMB. 4 caetenses 2,929 
Last week...... BIE. cc ic divecs fee 2,850 


Prices of Market Bee/. 

Extra, $12.75@13.25 ; first quality, 11.50@812.50 ; see- 

ond quality, $10.00@11.00; tnird quality, $79.50. 
Prices of Store Cattle. 

Ww Oxen. pair, from $150@200, to 250@300 ; 
Mish, Coes and Calves from S95, 60666 to 764100; 
Yearlings, $18 to 28; two years old, $20 to 42; three 
years old, $46 to 65; Western Fat Swine, live, 10} to 11 
cents ; dressed, 12} to 12 cts. per ib. ; Stores, w . 
ll to 18 cents; retail, 11 to 14 cents per lb. Columbia 
Go. N. ¥. Pigs, 16 to 17 cts. per Ib. 

Prices of Sheep and Lambs. - 
-00 each ; Extra, $4.25@5,- 

Spring 


In lots, $ 
: Lambs, $8 to 5.00. 


2.25@3.00; 8.5064 
60, or from 4 to 6 cents per lb. 
Veal Calves, $8 to 15. 
Prices of Hides, Tallow, and Skins. 
Brighton Hides to 10 cents per lb. Tallow, 
1@7} cents per Ib.” pha Hides, 9} to 0 cents per Ib 
Cait Skins, 42 to 28 centa per Ib. Lamb Skins, 50 to 6 
cents ; Sheared Skins, 17 to 26 cents each. 
Classification of Cattle and Sheep. 
N. B. — Beef Extra and First quality includes nothing 
but the best, large, fat Oxen. Second and Third quality 
includes Oxen, and two and three year old Steers. 
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Sacep. — Extra includes Cossets, and when those of 


inferior quality are thrown out. 





BOSTON MARKET—Monpay, August 16, 





Coal, ” — Peetmee. 
Cannel....++++- 19 Butter 
Anthracite ON. Y. & 

“ re do. do. good 


Cotten, per a 








posing per yd. 


Sheetings & mk a 
Standard 44. 





Mous. de Laines > 
Carpetings 


mo Musca’ 





seeeeeeee ones 


Scaled, 
Pickled, @ bbl...3 50 @ 700 































No. Sto’ to 20,. pecans _munegee.. 
——. 





Hedding Cawp-meeting, Epping, N. H., Aug. 23. 
Kast Poland Camp-meeting, Aug. 23. 
Kearsarge Camp-meeting, Wilmot, N. H., Aug. 30. 
Hatfield Camp-meeting, ving. 23. 
St. Johnsbury District Camp-meeti ~_ = 
Camp-meeting at East yy Me, A 
Northport Camp-meeting, Aug. 30 j 
PR. Albans Dist. Ministerial Association, at cone 
Portland District Preachers’ Associati 
Foreside, Sept. 13. —_— 
South Windsor ne Sept. 6. 
Bath Camp-meeting, Sept. 6 





WILLIMANTIC CAMP-MEETING. —This meeting 
willcommence, Monday, Aug. 80, and close Saturday, 
Sept. 4. 

Arrangements have been made with the railroad com- 
panies to carry passengers at the reduced fares of last 

ear. 

: All distinctly marked, Willimantic Camp- 
ground, with the name of the owner and tent, will be 
taken, when so requested, from the depot to the en- 
campment, under the supervision of the Committee, J 
8. Clapp, of South Windsor. 

The fare from the depot to the camp for passenger or 
baggage, ws regulated by the Committee, and will 





POST-OFFICE ADDRESSES. 
Rev. Adna Newton, Bondville, Vt. 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
Rocktanp Distaicr — Seconp Quarrsr. 


September — Georgetown, 18, 19, <b Arro 
19, Te mga North W: Waldoboro’, é. — 
tober — ’s Mills, 2; Dresden 9, 205 


00 shenpecct Brig, 9 10 10, morning; a Dae “* lecasoat, 1, fer 





by C. A. “yemmer; Damariscotta Mills ‘afternoon, by 
C. A. Plumer; Cushing, 16, M1 Boch veneer?” 


ee | 00. 1, 

00.. 117, T. Cookson; W ; Bristol, 30, 31. 
oo.” Now ember — Morrill, 6, 7; * ‘Searsmont, 13, 4; East 
00.” | Pittston, 13, it: by D. "P. Thomson ; China, 20, 21; Cam- 
00.. | den, 20, 21, King: Rockport, 20, ai by W. H. 
s.. Crawford ; "Rockland. 21, by G. Pratt ; ‘Thomaston, 
tH a=; by Pastor. 

trict Stewards on the eastern t of the Dis- 
ee trict will meet at Northport Camp-mestlag, Wedn ednesday, 


Sept. 1, at bad gee of morning service. trucos on the 
meet at Windsor Camp-meet Wed- 

saan, Bot 8. at the close of the mornin pe 
Damariscotta, Aug. 12, 1869. :%- Donn. 


BOSTON DISTRICT. 
APPORTIONMENTS FoR 1869 anp 1870. 
Below will be found the Table of Annual Apportion- 
ments for the Boston District. The sums are small, 
and can easily be met by suitable effort. 




















It is devoutly to be wished, that there may be no 
Flour, per bbl. blanks against any of the appointments in next year’s 
Western sup,....5 75@ 6 0) trys, Minutes. ROW: 
~ nee b 5012 for Commiites of Disttiet Stewards 
ilinols & Ohio. 7 50@ 9 00/C® Boston, Aug. 18, 1869. 
Michigan Fam:. 750@ 9 00 Pr. Aid. Ch. Theol. N. E. 
St. i. 4 Hote : Extens. Sem. Ed.So. 
es fam.. 9 So. Weel, >. Benge * Bromaela Street, StH bt be} 
Canada, ee ° p+ “Church Street, 105 52 52 26 
00 “ Grace Chureh, 90 45 45 24 
‘ Tremont Street, 280 115 115 56 
‘* Meridian Street, 105 62 52 26 
4 " 90 45 45 24 
“Wi Street, 100 50 60 a 
“ High _ 50 5 
“ Centenary Church, 84 42 42 22 
“Dorchester " a2 16 
“Revere t 6 6 4 
“ Street, 16 8 . 4 
Chelsea, Walnut Street, 50 50 25 
ws, Street, 60 % % 1 
nthrop 
ts fa Piain, 10 5 5 4 
DR. LuGOL, of Paris, one of the most eminent | p2 “ 65 a 3 
chemists of Europe, rays. when Iodine can be dis- | Ne 10 6 5 4 
solved in pure water, the most astonishing results | Quincy oy Point, 25 12 12 6 
may be anticipated. Dr.H. Anders’ Iodine water és reg le ¥ z 8 ; 
Todine dissolved in pure water, and the most astonish- ro ce — 36 18 18 10 
ing results have followed its use in cases of scrofula Newton Upper Falls, 55 27 27 14 
and all chronic diseases. le Newtonville, 66 83 33 18 
RIE nd 1 ’ 3 : cs ae 
TRUTH I8 STRANGER THAN FICTION, and the truth wate 3 2 * } 
Weston, 16 7 7 4 
is, that Dr. Seth Arnold's Balsam has cured more peo- Needham, 2 10 10 6 
ple of Bowel Complaints than any other medicine sold | Newton Lower Falls, 16 s o s 
Natick. 60 
for that purpose. a v . 20 20 20 10 
cama oe a 
Y uate 
Methodvist Book Bepository. Holliston, 6 2 2 «16 
oom 8 8 8 
Money Letters received from Aug. 7 to Aug. 14. West M . 12 6 6 4 
sei: A: Avery, ©. W. Atwood, O. W. Adams, M. Annes-| Sete © ham, es toe . 
ey ’ 
Bates Bean Westborough 12 6 6 4 
35 “urban, &'P, Teckman, 4. 6. Bean, C..W. Boown, | 2 necceah, 2 6 16 8 
A. Crouch, HL. Crockett, H. A. Cutting, I. D. Case. | Rock Bottom, Bs Bb W 
L. Saaee . Davies. zoom, = * | : 
E.M. F Sudbury, 
W. Gordon 6. F. bg eg Goodrich. et, “anh” ee 
Cc. a Hoes Houghton, B Holden, A. J. Hanscom, W. $2,500 $1,250 $1,250 $650 
Hewes, T. D. He , 0. E. Hall. ES OP a 
‘_ PROVIDENCE DISTRICT MINISTERIAL ASSOCIA- 
. ea TION. — This body will hold its next meeting at Phenix, 
= See” © 2 eae. R. 1. in October. Time to be fixed by the Presiding 
J. 8. Rice. . 
PROGRAMME. 
+ wet i. Monday, 8 P. x., ‘Private Ministerial Conference.” 
W. T. Worth, J. F. Willing Sermon by W. H. Lye 


T A. M., Essays: ‘‘ Pulpit Mannerisms  — 
A. ay Mio Beull we Dest’ Ravatn the Sancti 











the Sabo h?” —E. L. Hyde. bot »?.m., ** 
Bible ee a we D . King. 














day Evening, Sermon b Pace 
- Marriages. pentane A. My of “The Macreadng Fhe Fe ‘a 
and Conditi Blessing” — C. Ms State’ — A. N. Bod- 
In Boston, Aug Os Be L. T. Townsend W. | sh E. 8. Sranuey, Seo’y. 


la Brown, both of Chemnong, Il 


In Quincy, June 36, by Rev 8. Kelley, Zebulon 8. 
Cornelia 


Pitt ‘8. Perry, both of Dorchester 
wg. | (Sabbath > M.), in the Chapel at Sni 


awry Miss -“— Busley 


f =. ednesda: 
Poise, Thins Lend of oay to Parsonage, Quincy 9 6: dag: Bh 
Gardner, of Hingham. 


In the M. BE. Church, Buckland, Mass., Aug. 8, w 


Rev. J. H. Lord, Curtis B. Larkin, ‘of Norwich, Ct., 

Miss Carrie L. Smith, of Buckland, Mass. 

In Thomaston, Me., June 29, by Rev. B. 8. Arey 
Jirah Swift to Mrs. Elizabeth Davis, both ef Warren ; 
Aug. 8, Lowell W. Creamer to Miss 

Thomaston. 


both of 


"Theresa A. Clark, 


s% - , Geo. fis 
Miss Louise C. Barnes, of 7 
M 


Wood | 204 De and report at the 





THE MATERNAL ASSOCIATION will Pw meetings 
on the Camp-ground at Asbury Grove, Hamilton, on 
Wednesday and wy the 18th and 19th inst. All 
Societies ——— M. E. Chureh are desired to 

meeting. Time and 
place of the meeting will be given on the camp-ground. 





-| THE DIRECTORS OF THE PREACHERS’ AID 80- 


Harbor, | CIETY OF THE MAINE CONFERENCE will meet in 
ortland, 


>| the vestry of the Chestnut Street Chureb, P: 

Cuas. Anpagws, Secretary. 
BENEVOLENT MEETINGS.— The following plan 

for ti in refe with 





8 to 
»| ministers of the eastern part of the District. If Pas- 
}| tor and Committee desire meetings, as above, at the sev- 
































t them the f brethren on the western 
Deaths. part of the t meetings, they can ar- 
range for them at their Association in . 
a“ Ps B.A. ee. 
In Groveton, N. H., Jul 29, Harlan Pilleb only| Calais, ete., — A. Townsend, 0. » Plumer, 
child of Rev. Daniel 'J. and Anna M. Smith, aged Alena, te. — 6H Beste, 0. 3H Besle. 
ns! as 
—— Pembroke— B. @. Blackwood, A. 8. Townsend. 
“ pert 3; it Beale, tH: Car. : 
Church Register. , ote., — H. H. Clark, 8 S. Gross. 
t's. whic Beta 
umbia, ete.,— B. M. . 
HERALD CALENDAR. Columbia Falls — 8. 8. Gross, B.'M. Mitchell 
Sterling Cam commences Aug. 23. Harrington — B. M. Mitchell, J. A. Morelen 
Willimantic p-meeting, Aug. 30. Millbridge, etc., — E. Brackett, W. 8. McKellar 
Kennebunk Camp-meeting, Aug. 23. Steuben, ete., — E. Brackett, W. 8. McKellar 





“aane. wood, lumber, directions as to horse-keeping, 
etc., ete. +) may be obtained by applying to James Allan, 
of Lebanon. 

Tent lots may be secured by furnishing satisfacto: 
references, . 4 ppplying to the Committee, Bros. A. 
Cobb, or L. D. Bentley, of Norwich, or to J. 8. Clapp, of 
“fate oun ies should bring their bi 

t's = uu ing own lanterns, but 
>~— on the ground. 

"The po me ved will be under the direction of J. 8. a 
of S%uth Windsor, and, as heretofore, the best of 
will be main’ 

Good board will be furnished for all who desire it, at 
$4.50 for the meeting, $1.50 for a single day, $1. 25 per 
day for two days or more ; 75 cents for dinner, 50 cents 
for breakfast or supper ; and all profits, if any, will be 
applied to essential repairs on and around the ground. 

‘asses will be furnished to those who wish to 
attend the meeting, and te. any persons who desiga to 
erect tents before the meeting, by applying to A. E. 
Cobb, esq., Norwich. 

Persons writing to Bro. Cobb for passes or information, 
or to any other member of the Committee, will of course 
enclose a stamp for meg) gs 

Now, dear brethren and friends, let the old “ New 
London District” and the ‘‘ regions beyond” in undi- 
vided force be represented by more societies and larger 
attendance than ever before, at this delightful pase of 
worship, where God has so oftem and so signally mani. 
fested his — sanctifying pam 

order of Committee. 





DISTRICT STEWARDS’ MEETING. —The District 
St ds for Daniel ille District will meet Thursday 
Sept. 2, at 1 o’clock p. m., in the Hall of the Preachers 
Stand, on the Willimantic Camp-ground. Let ail be 
present, if possible. zo. W. Brewster. 

Putnam, Aug. 11, 1869. 











Business Potices. 


Dr. WARREN’s BIL10U8 BITTERS, for purifying the 
Blood, curing Liver Complaint, Jaundice, Biliousness, 
Headache, Dizziness, Loss of Appetite, and all Spring 
Complaints; for Cleansing, Strengthening, Invigorat- 
ing, and Regulating the Human System, has no equal 
im the world. Sold by all Druggists. 

BURR & PERRY, Wholesale Druggists, General 
Agents, 26 Tremont St., Boston. 

16l June 10 tr a 











Fon 81 SALE. A House and Lot in paubesataie, situated 
near the Lasell conineey. six minutes’ walk ‘from the 
tae having delightful surrouw cpaings. lot con- 

\ acre aid 3 - in lawn, n en) driveways. 
The Lg~ dT isa ey Ja Cottage, containi Lo 


large roo - ® and 
Water in ‘the house. re is also a Stable Pw Car- 


riage-house of the same syle AD ae Buildings 
all new, and built in the most thorough manner. a 


ovements now near this 
vahanee ths vefrice 6500 and me lees, ‘Abpiy at 


May 27, tt 


Burr's PATENT NURSING BOTTLE. The most Per- 
fect and Convenient Nursing Bottle in the World. We 
supply the trade with all parts of the Bottie separate- 
ly when required, including Burr’s Silvered Wire Brush, 
which is of INESTIMABLE value to the Infant, as it 
keeps the Tube perfectly sweet and free from acid, es- 
pecially in warm weather. Price of Brush, 10 cts, 
BURR & PERRY, Successors to M. 8. BURR & Co., 
Wholesale Druggists, 26 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 

vi June 10, tr 42" 


CAMP MEETING. 
an you intending to go to camp-meeting this sea- 


Pins in Providence preventing I shall. 
Did you ever take HILL’s pauaee =“ you ? No. 
ys. ,' etre you todo so. See what Bro. Allen says 
Iknow of nothing | better to carry to camp- 
pow Ld than * Hill's Remedy. 
FARMIN 


GTON, June 20, le 
JOHN ALLEN, 

. 8. Burr, 26 Tremont 8t., Boston, said, ** that Hill’s 
Remedy was deserving of a wide sale, for he knew of 
many cures it t hed wi t.” 

Burrs, J. J. Pike, Chelsea, and inall 


For sale at M. 8. 
the borders of New Eng’ 
Rev. T. Hill, Sole Proprietor, W. Waterville, and 


BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. If you would be beauti- 
ful, use Hagan’s Magnolia Balm. 

It gives a pure blooming Complexion and restores 
Youthful Beauty. 

Its effects are gradual, natural, and perfect. 

It removes Redness, Blotches, and Pimples, cures 
Tan, Sunburn, ard Freckles, and makes a lady of 
thirty appear but twenty. 

The Magnolia Balm makes the skin smooth and 
pearly : the eye bright and clear; the cheek giow 
with the bloom of youth, and imparts a fresh, plump 
appearance to the countenance. No lady need com- 
plain of her eomplexion, when 74 cents will purchase 
this delightful article. 





The best article to dress the Hair is Lyon’s a. 
airon. 251 July 29, 4t 


Hinkley Knitting Machine. 
For Family a mple, ehesp. reliable. Knits 
everything. - WANTED. | Rircular and sam- 
) A ce. a ” em wan Seertres 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


16 ESSEX STREET, BOSTON. 


The 42d school year will commence Sept. 6th. The 
Lower and Upper ments give a complete 
course of school education, with preparation for Col- 


Scientific di r Business. 
“hii Ra eel Sethe ef the Upper Department prentios Mill- 
‘ *Daminations fone will it be eld bept. 8 4, ye bey gg 
e . M. 
mage ou is, ai, and 28, between 9.30 a. M. and 








aP.M. 
can be obtained of Messrs. Fields, 
genta Gon Dart & Oo ane eninee 
eee ce CUSHING tape.” 
181i Aug. 19, St 








Pacific Railway 
| GOLD LOAN. 


Messrs. Dapnry, Morgan & Co., 58 Ex- 
change Place, and M. K. Jesur & Co., 
12 Pine Street, N. Y., offer for sale the 
Bonds of the Kansas Pacific Railway. 
These bonds pay Seven per cent. in Gold ; 
have thirty years to run; are Free from 
Government Taxation; are secured by a 
Land Grant of Three Million Acres of the 
Finest Lands in Kansas and Colerado. In 
addition to this special grant the Company 
also owns Three Millions of Acres in Kan- 
sas, which are being rapidly sold to develop 
the country and improve the Road They 
are a first mortgage upon the extension of 
the road from Sheridan, Kansas, to Denver, 
Colorado. ‘The road in operation now earns 
more than enough net income to pay the in- 
terest on the new loan. There is no better 
security in the market — this being in some 
respects better than Government Securities. 
Principal and Interest payable in Gold. 
Price, 96, and accrued Interest, in Cur- 
rency. Pamphlets, Maps, and Circulars fur- 


nished on application. 
91 Aug. 19, 13t 49* 





Aveust 19. 


New Carpetings! 


FOR THE 


FALL OF 1869! 


The undersigned beg to announce that they are now 
receiving per the “ Malta,” “ Palmyra,” ** Siberia,” 
“Aleppo,” and other late Liverpool Steamers, 
ADVANCE INVOICES, comprising 75 Casks AND 
Bates BLEGANT NEW STYLES ia 


Royal Axminsters, 
Royal Wiltons, 
Extra Brussels, 
Tapestries, 
Kidderminsters, 


ETC., ETC. 


In the above they flatter themselves that they are 
enabled to show THE FINEST AND CHOICEST ASSORT~ 
MENT of these goods ever offered in this market. 
The early attention of Buyers in the Trade or at Re- 
tail is earnestly invited to the same. 





JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


192 WASHINGTON, 
23 FRANKLIN, AND 
63 HAWLEY STs. 
701 Aug. 19, 2t 118* 
A. L. BRYANT & CO., 
NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


151 WASHINGTON 8T., BOSTON. 


Advertisements inserted in all the leading papers 
in the country. 1 = duly 29, 4t 








Lass FEMALE SEMINARY, (at Auburndale, 
Mass., 10 miles from Boston, on Boston & Albany 
R. R.) For 17 years a leading New England Seminary. 
Not excelled in Perenas Knglish or critical Classical 
a nor in highest neg een in Modern 
guages, Painting, and Music. Logation, b, Bogie i, 
beauty .and :efining tnflue: ces, unsurpasse x 
year begive Sept. 0. ‘i ioe CHAS. , CUSHING. 
81 Aug 





~ Yinke AR. How move from Cider, Wine, ‘Molasses 


or cman & ae 1 hours, Without using drugs. For 





dress F, 1. SA@E, Vinegar Make 
Sromwel oo ti "Aug. 12, ly hv" 





